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A New Dictionary of Architecture. 


DICTIONARY of 

Architecture may 
take two or three 
different forms. 
It may be, as in 
the case of “Gwilt” 
(which indeed is 
called an “ ency- 
clopeedia ”), a di- 
dactic work pro- 
fessing to include 
in one publication the outlines of all subjects 
of study which bear upon architecture and 
building. “ Gwilt” is in fact a collection of 
artistic, scientific and historical treatises; 
and a wonderful volume it is in respect of 
the amount, variety, and generally reliable 
character of the information contained in it. 
But it wants the feature of alphabetical 
arrangement, which is one of the proper 
qualifications of an encyclopedia; and 
though this want is atoned for by a very 
good index, a book so arranged hardly 
comes into the category implied by its 
title. Then we may have, as in the 
“Dictionary of Architecture,” a work alpha- 
betically arranged, which aims at giving a 
short essay on each important subject 
named, but rather avoids smaller subjects 
and brief definitions. In this respect the 
“Dictionary of Architecture” bears more 
properly the character of an “ encyclopzedia,” 
and should rather have been so entitled. It 
'S a great piece of work, and remarkably 
accurate as a rule, but is of course out of 
date now in regard to a good many subjects 
connected with structure and material ; and 
itis now out of print. It represents, how- 
ever, such a large body of information, and 
affords such a fine basis for a new edition 
brought up to date, that one is surprised 
that no such attempt should have been pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis, the able editor of the 
new dictionary which comes to us from 
— oe in his preface the 

of the “ Dictionary of Architecture” 
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as the only such dictionary in the English 
language: “ Apart from this there are only 
glossaries, and those avowedly partial and 
limited in character.” He does not allude, 
however, to the fact of the “Dictionary” 
being out of print, and leaves the reader 
rather to suppose that he considers it in- 
sufficient. Ina certain sense it is, but it 
might have claimed a word of recognition as 
a remarkable work ofits class. Mr. Sturgis’s 
dictionary is on different lines and is 
more distinctly a dictionary in the most 
general sense of the word, viz., a book in 
which explanations of terms in architecture 
can be readily found, and which is strictly 
alphabetical in its distribution. It includes 
essays at some length on the larger subjects 
which come within its scope; but the 
majority of the articles are short and aim 
merely at defining a term and, when neces- 
sary, amplifying and illustrating the defini- 
tion. An important point in the work is the 
large use made of cross-references. Thus, 
under “Columnar architecture” there are 
cross-references to “ Distyle,” “ Tetrastyle,” 
“ Hexastyle,” ‘ Octastyle,” ‘ Peristyle,” 
“ Peripteral,” “ Dipteral,” and several others ; 
and one value of this system is, as remarked 
in the preface, that it serves to recall to the 
reader a term in connexion with the main 
subject which he may have forgotten, and 
therefore would not know immediately where 
to look for in the “ Dictionary” ; the cross- 
reference under the main heading reminds 
him of the word he wants and also shows 
under what letter to find it. 

In regard to all these matters of clearness 
of arrangement the dictionary appears to be 
most admirably and systematically carried 
out, and likely to be the most useful one for 
reference on short notice which has been 
produced. It has the merit also — never 
found in a French architectural dictionary 
and hardly to the same extent in an English 
one—of being essentially cosmopolitan in 
its scope. The illustrations are numerous 
and very well executed ; the majority are in 
the shape of comparatively small cuts on 
the page ; there appears to have been some 
difficulty in placing them always in imme- 
diate connexion with the articles they illus- 
trate, owing to the number of the illustra- 
tions and .the shortness of some of the 
articles; so that there is rather a confusion 
in some places between the text and the 


illustrations ; but the inconvenience is only 
occasional, Besides the text illustrations, 
the first volume contains thirty-six separate 
plates of important buildings ; and as these 
include the Abbaye aux Hommes, the Cer- 
tosa, Canterbury Cathedral, the Natural 
History Museum, London, and the Bourse, 
Paris, it will be seen that the selection is 
made in a wide spirit. 

The contributors to the dictionary, besides 
the editor (who is a large contributor, and of 
course a most capable one) are mostly 
American. architects, engineers, and other 
specialists ; the list includes, however, four 
English contributors—Mr. Brewer, Mr. Alex- 
ander Graham, Mr. Lethaby, and Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers; two Frenchmen—M. A, 
Sandier, the Art-Director of Sévres, and 
M. J. Schopfer of Paris; one Canadian—Mr. 
Taylor, of Montreal; and one contributor, 
Mr. Fiske, who resides at Alassio (Genoa), 
and may therefore be counted as an Italian 
contributor. 

The present volume of the dictionary 
carries us as far as the end of letter E, and 
it is natural for us to look first to the treat- 
ment in it of any subjects that are especially 
English. The principal among these, of 
course, is ‘ England — Architecture of,” 
which is written by Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis. 
This is on the whole a very fair view of 
English architecture. In speaking of English 
medizeval architecture the author recognises, 
as other visitors to England have done, the 
instinct which the English architects had for 
the picturesque placing of the cathedrals. 
While pointing out, however, the points in 
which English medizeval architecture was 
less bold and less complete in its system 
than French, he fails (like every foreign 
critic as far as we have observed), to note the 
superiority of English mouldings to French. 
The profiling of English mouldings in 
medizeval work, considering the difference 
of the material in which they were to be 
executed, is almost as refined and as worthy 
of study as that of Greek mouldings ; a fact 
which neither French nor American writers 
on architecture seem ever to have recog- 
nised. The author does justice to the fine 
and important feature made by the central 
tower in English Gothic; an effect which 
was rendered impossible to the French 
architects by the height to which they 





carried the nave, which left no opportunity 
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for a tower that would dominate the com- 
position. In comparing the French and 
English Gothic, the author emphasises the 
fact that the French were more systematic and 
complete in their treatment of vaulted struc- 
ture, sacrificing everything else to that, 
reducing their walls between the buttresses 
almost entirely to openings, and making 
immense masses of the buttresses; but 
though this system is more scientifically and 
logically complete, there is surely the 
question whether, in regard to architectural 
beauty, the French did not over-do this, and 
whether their cathedrals do not become 
too much like stone scaffolding—works of 
engineering rather than of architecture. Mr. 
Sturgis, indeed, seems to admit that there is 
a spirit of beauty in English Gothic which 
is hardly to be found to the same extent in 
French; though he makes the admission 
in rather a passing and left-handed manner. 

Again, the following comparison is surely 
open to much question :— 

“French builders recognised the three-fold plan, 
and terminated the nave with a wondrous portal 
and the aisles with vast towers. England almost 
invariably disregarded both plan and section, and 
built her west fronts as screens, which masked, 
rather than expressed, the building.” 


Now, in the first place, “almost invari- 
ably ” is quite overstating the case. In fact, 
there are only three cathedrals in which the 
screen system is carried out in the sense 
implied in the above quotation — Peter- 
borough, Salisbury, and Lincoln. The 
principle of the two towers marking the ends 
of the aisles, with the nave wall between 
them, is carried out at York, Durham, West- 
minster (where the towers were intended 
though not completed), Canterbury, Lich- 
field, Southwell, and Ripon; at Ely the 
triple plan is recognised, though in the 
inverse way, by a centre tower over the end 
of the nave and a partial screen with turrets 
at the end of the aisles; at Wells the triple 
plan is plainly indicated in the front, 
although the two towers are spread out 
beyond the line of the aisles. We do not 
know exactly what Norwich was when the 
first design of the west front was complete 
(if it ever was)—probably something like 
Tewkesbury. At Worcester, Winchester, 
Gloucester, and Rochester, the nave and 
aisles are frankly shown at the west end, with 
neither towers nor screen. To say that the 
screen system was “almost invariably” 
employed is therefore a serious exaggera- 
tion; and in any case, it is a question 
whether, in an architectural sense, the 
system is so bad as it is here called. The 
section of nave and sloping aisle roofs is a 
weak line for the end of a building; it is 
much better to have its lines masked by a 
screen than by nothing else. And an even 
more important consideration in favour of 
the English cathedrals as compared with the 
French is the remarkable variety of the west 
fronts. The French west front is always the 
same in general conception ; the English are 
all different. The glory of the great French 
portals we fully admit; but even here Peter- 
borough, as an example of the “screen,” goes 
beyond them. 

In regard to the Renaissance the author 
is perhaps right in saying that it brought 
no new life to English architecture; the 
English Renaissance was a kind of echo of 
the Italian ,afar off. Mr. Sturgis attributes 
this partly to the Reformation and the con- 
sequent break with Roman connexion. 


England produced a_ beautiful manner 
in the Jacobean mansions, and one quite 
her own; though it had features derived 
from the Italian Renaissance, it was not 
Italian Renaissance architecture, but 
English architecture making use of .some 
Renaissance features, The name of the 
Elizabethan style, that peculiarly English 
chapter in architecture, is not even men- 
tioned, though some of the buildings which 
belong to the style are named. However, 
Mr. Sturgis leaves us with a blessing; he 
seems to think he has been too hard on us, 
and concludes :— 

“Notwithstanding shortcomings and faults, no 
country contains in itself a more precious archi- 
tectural heritage than England; for, if it teaches 
no great lessons of art, it is yet instinct with all 
those qualities that have made England great ; and 
every stone tells the history of a people who for all 
time have stood for freedom and justice, for honesty 
and uprightness. 

Their houses speak of that home life which has 
been the underlying strength of its people, their 
churches tell of the struggle for truth, their muni- 
cipal buildings tell of the dignity and freedom of the 
people who have built their great cities, and made 
England strong and powerful for good. Such a 
record is worthy to stand side by side with the 
greatest.” 

The article “ Builder,” by Mr. R. W. Gibson, 
lets us into some of the views held across 
the water on the subject of tle contractor, 
and we have the contrast between the 
American and English type of builder 
explained, According to the Dictionary, the 
English contractor is usually more of a 
practical builder, the American more of an 
administrator and financier ; but if this is 
regarded as the type of the American builder, 
it may be said that in this as in some other 
things besides building our institutions are 
becoming Americanised, The writer of the 
article laments (and we sympathise with 
him) the extinction of the old “ days’ work ” 
system|!of payment for building, which he 
says “still prevails to a small extent ” (hardly 
we think in England) ; but observes that “the 
admitted fact that days’ work is always 
expensive is explanatory of its decadence.’ 
But is that the right way to putit? Is it 
more expensive in regard to the quality of 
the work done? The fact probably is that 
days’ work is nearly always better done than 
contract work, and therefore is worth its 
money. As the author himself says imme- 
diately afterwards—‘“the impulse in days 
work is to render the best work possible. 
In contract it is to do the least that will be 
accepted.” And that fact is at the bottom 
of a great deal of the difference, constantly 
remarked upon, between the massive and 
solid work of older buildings, even since the 
great days of architecture—the work in 
eighteenth-century mansions for example, 
and the comparative smallness and mean- 
ness of proportions and thicknesses in modern 
work. The owner wants the lowest tender, 
and the putter out of the lowest tender 
has to scamp the work to make it pay. The 
contract system is at the bottom of a good 
deal of “the decay of modern architecture.” 
We get some further light on American ideas 
on this subject in the same contributor’s 
article on “ Bill of Quantities”; a subject 
which, by the way, should perhaps rather 
have been placed under letter Q, as “‘ Quanti- 
ties.” American contractors usually each 
prepare their own quantities according to 
their own system ; and thus, in the case of 
competition tendering, the same work is 


—— 
it is partly that each contractor under 
stands his own system best, but mies 
especially that the large contractors con- 
sider that hereby they keep out the 
smaller ones. from interfering with them : 
under the system of a single set of prepared 
quantities ‘‘ the builder of small attainments 
would dare, and would be enabled, to tender 
proposals for works which, under the present 
system, he is unable to approach.” Attempts 
to introduce the “quantities” system have 
met with no success in America, and the 
author rather scoffs at the English bill of 
quantities as “minute and analytic to the 
verge of triviality,” and seeming to aim at 
“complete presentation of the work without 
the aid of the drawings,” which is just the 
fact, and hence the contractor sometimes 
dispenses with seeing either the drawings or 
the building itself of which he is nominally 
the builder. This is one of the evils in- 
separable from the quantities system Carried 
to its full extent: it divorces the builder 
from the building, 

We should have been interested to see an 
article on American architecture, but the 
subject has been divided into North and 
South America, United States, &c., and 
hence is relegated to future volumes. Canada 
is the subject of a short special article, 
“ Byzantine Architecture ” is well treated by 
Mr, A, D. F. Hamlin, and “Egyptian Archi- 
tecture ” by the same contributor. The sub- 
ject of “ Design” is treated in two sections, 
the first by the editor, the second by Mr. 
Lethaby. The former is an exceedingly 
practical and common-sense article, basing 
architectural design almost entirely on con- 
siderations of plan and convenience, a view 
which is somewhat too exclusively main- 
tained. The other side of the question was 
however perhaps purposely left to Mr. 
Lethaby, who discusses the subject from the 
ideal or zsthetic side. His short essay is 
full of pregnant suggestions, ‘All design,” 
he says, “is dealing with certain problems 
in the light of a body of observation and 
experience.” There is a general agreement 
that the first condition is utility, and the 
construction must be governed by considera- 
tions of stability. ‘Beyond this, there is no 
agreement as to elements and no recognised 
basis of criticism, other than that of archeo- 
logical correctness—judgment by authority.” 
This is certainly too sweeping a state- 
ment, and seems to be _ partially con- 
tradicted in the next sentence — “All 
criticism of art which is not a mere 
expression of ‘taste’ comes to this—it s 
either a statement of “authority” or 1 
examines a work ‘according to reason.” 
According to this latter sentence, then, 
“reason” is a basis of criticism; and here 
we are entirely with the author. A real 
architectural criticism depends upon a very 
subtle application of reasoning, in relation 
to circumstances, intent, and material. 
This surely promises some ground beyond 
“authority.” The difficulty of criticism 
according to reason is that it is often 
exceedingly difficult to express in definite 
words ‘what is often almost a matter of 
intuitive perception. Those who #° 
acquainted with Mr. Lethaby's other writings 
or lectures on architecture will hardly need 
to be told that he is much disposed to reduce 
everything to a consideration of the rec 
of material. There is a great deal of oe 
in this; but it may be pressed too far. It! 
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aper which has not been influenced by 
considerations of material. No doubt, as 
soon as it comes to executing it in the solid, 
material influences and probably modifies 
it; but we are still of opinion that there is 
such a thing as abstract design, difficult as it 
may be to define in what it consists or 
should consist. For built design, however, 
Mr. Lethaby’s summary may be considered 
pretty near the truth :— 

« All consideration of architectural results leads 
us back to material determining conditions, and 
there are infinite possibilities open for natural 
growth to that architecture which shall once again 
examine the groundwork. When a serious general 
interest is taken in building for noble uses, we shall 
find in these considerations of materials, need, tra- 
dition, and nature, all that is required to build up a 
positive style of architecture.” 


The biographical articles are short, and 
appear to be studiously confined | to the 
mere statement of facts, That dealing with 
Barry, for instance, has not a word either in 
regard to his special merits or to the charac- 
ter of his great and world - renowned 
building; it is simply a short and dry 
catalogue of buildings and dates. If the 
theory be consistently adopted that the 
function of a dictionary is only to give in- 
formation and not opinions, this is right; 
but in that case Mr. Lethaby’s paper on 
“Design,” and some others, are out of 
place. There seems rather a tendency 
to the multiplication of smaller head- 
ings. Is “Bedroom,” for instance, 
properly to be regarded as a_ techni- 
cal expression requiring explanation in 
an architectural dictionary? or ‘ Com- 
mittee Room,” which is defined as “a room 
specially provided for the meetings of a 
committee or committees”? This reminds 
one of the famous definition of “ Arch- 
deacon” as ‘a person who performs archi- 
diaconal functions.” Under the general 
heading “Column” are a number of rather 
trivial sub-headings, some of them rather 
arbitrary : “ Midwall column,” for instance, for 
a column a good deal narrower than the wall, 
and standing under the centre of its thick- 
ness; this is surely not an integral technical 
term in architecture. ‘“ Unbending column ” 
seems still more questionable ; it is defined 
as“a column of which the diameter is in 
such proportion to its height that, under 
vertical pressure, it cannot be fractured 
transversely by any tendency to lateral 
bending.” We certainly never heard of 
. unbending column” as a special technical 
Variety; and at all events, when it is stated 
that “the proportion of safety varies accord- 
ng to the material used,” it would seem that 
to make the article of any use there ought to 
have been some statement of the proportions 
0 ensure unbending stability in different 
materials, otherwise it was not worth while to 
introduce the heading at all. We are indeed 
told that a column of stone or marble “ finds 
its idea of stability in the proportions of the 
—— orders.” As the proportions of height 
- thickness are different in various orders, 
we : “ exceedingly unscientific statement, 
_ € paragraph is altogether rather a 
loolish one. 
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perhaps rather an English than an 
American subject. Under the head of 
“Carillon” mention should certainly have 
been made of the modern system of having 
the hammers kept in a raised position and 
merely dropped on to each bell, instead of 
their having to be raised and dropped for 
every blow, an improvement (due to an 
English firm of makers) which gets rid of the 
curious stammering effect of the old 
carillons. 

Taken as a whole, however, the American 
“ Dictionary of Architecture” is a remarkable 
work, and great pains have been taken to 
make it complete; but in spite of it being in 
our common language and, as we have 
observed, much more cosmopolitan than any 
French or German dictionary, one may 
perhaps still think that an English editor 
and contributors are required to produce a 
dictionary of architecture which would com- 
pletely satisfy English requirements. 
if 
R A fed) high estate. The death of Burne- 
~ Jones was a great loss to its 
annual exhibitions, where his works were 
the chief attractions ; and not only is there 
no one to make up for him, but some of the 
best of the other usual contributors have 
either dropped off or have sent much less 
important works than formerly. In fact, 
this year the New Gallery can only rank as 
an exhibition of the secondary order. 

Mr. Watts is faithful to the gallery, and 
though he hardly paints as he once did, his 
“Greed and Labour” (127) affords a fine 
contrast in physique and expression between 
the stalwart labourer in the foreground, 
carrying his tools as if he were proud of 
them, and the mean cunning figure of 
“Greed” behind ; the picture is not without 
pictorial effect, though, like many others of 
Mr. Watts’s later works, it is far too 
obviously painted for moral rather than 
artistic motifs. Mr. Watts, in his later 
years, has appeared to regard the art of 
painting more and more as a means 
of giving moral lessons, To moral lessons 
we have no objection—in their proper 
place and delivered through their proper 
medium; but they are not the business 
of art, and the idea that they are has led 
Mr, Watts already into pitfalls which he has 
more or less escaped in the present picture. 
Nevertheless, we look with more sympathy 
on his pretty little work, “ Trifles Light as 
Air” (124), a kind of chain or garland of 
fluttering children, which in its spirit, 
though not in its’ texture, recalls 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 
E fear the New Gallery must be 
judged to have fallen frem its 





Correggio. This is pure art, and a pretty 
and delicate fancy. 
Beyond these, there are few figure 


pictures which are of much importance. 
Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Fountain of Youth” 
(67) and Mrs. de Morgan’s “ Attainment” 
(23) both represent the kind of revival of the 
moral picture of the early Renaissance which 
is an object with some artists at present ; and 
neither interest us much, except in respect 
of the fact that the first named work, as 
well as some other smaller pictures in the 
Gallery, is painted in tempera. We have 
revivals of every method in art now; we 


had the revival of etching, and more 
recently the revival of lithography; 
and for the next few years probably 
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we shall see a number of pictures in tem- 
pera. It is a medium which has its own 
beauties ; it keeps a dead surface, and it is 
especially suitable to that school of flat 
painting which is the proper walk of deco- 
rative art. But it can never have the rich- 
ness and depth of oil painting. In painting 
this revival of tempera seems rather 
analogous with the revival in music of the 
harpsichord and clavier in opposition to the 
pianoforte ; the latter is far the finer instru- 
ment, but we have got used to it, whereas 
the old instruments are for the time a 
novelty. It is the same with tempera—an 
inferior medium to oil, but for the present a 
novelty, 

Among other pictures in which the figure 
dominates is Mr. Von Glehn’s “ L’Enchant- 
ment de la Forét” (182), called “a design 
for an architectural feature.” We presume 
this means for a decorative picture; it is a 
scene in a forest, with a number of nude 
nymphs not very carefully executed, but the 
whole has a decorative effect, Mr. George 
Henry’s “Gold Fish” (176), a study of a 
woman seated nearly with her back to the 
spectator and, looking at a globe of gold fish, 
is a work of real character; and Mr. Melton 
Fisher’s “ Dreams” (193), which may be taken 
to be practically a portrait, is one of real 
beauty. Mr, Boughton shows the same 
young woman who appeared last year at the 
Academy by “ The Waters of Forgetfulness,” 
this time as “A Diana of the. Goose 
Pastures ” (204), a pretty nude preparing to 
bathe in the brook; far superior in colour 
and artistic sentiment to Lady Stanley’s 
well-drawn but hardly-painted “ Bathers” 
(111). Mr. Austen Brown’s “Sunshine and 
Shadow” (246) can only be called a sketch 
on a large scale ; as a small sketch it would 
be an effective study, but for this large scale 
it is far too rough and crude; the mass of 
shadow over a great part of it seems like 
wasted canvas. 

Among portraits there is an admirable 
bust of a man by M. Benjamin-Constant 
(102), fine both in character and colour, and 
a good straightforward likeness of Mr, 
Kipling (36) by Mr. John Collier. Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s portrait of a lady (16) is 
characteristic in colour and treatment, as 
might have been expected, but the face is 
perhaps the least satisfactory portion. of the 
work. 

The landscapes in the exhibition, though 
none of them are of the first importance, 
include several works which are. interesting 
from their individuality of style and. senti- 
ment. Mr. Wetherbee’s “Pool of Diana ” 
(147) suggests the idea of a landscape by 
Leighton, with the figure of the huntress 
goddess at the margin of the pool added by 
another hand, Diana is a good deal in 
evidence in the gallery. Mr. Byam Shaw has 
also his conception of her (129) following her 
dogs and clearing a hedge with a most 
athletic bound—a picture which looks rather 
like a joke. Mr. Coutts Michie’s “ Autumn 
Clouds” (161) is a fine scene over a flat 
country with rolling masses of cloud above 
it; somewhat in the same spirit is Mr. 
Hetherington’s picture of a rain - storm 
coming over a moor; a work the more 
effective from its reserve of treatment, It is 
somewhat disappointing to find Mr, Adrian 
Stokes only represented by a small city 
picture, “ Twilight in Trafalgar Square” 
(177), very good in its way however. Mr, 
Frank Brangwyn, like some other painters; 
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. geems to have a kind of spite against old 
Kew bridge; we have seen it in several 
landscapes lately, always badly and inade- 
quately treated in regard to its architectural 
character—this example being perhaps the 
worst. 

Among the miscellaneous articles in the 

' Central Hall is a head of a woman in white 
metal, by Mr. Taubman (460), finely 
modelled and full of character ; a very pretty 
silver and enamel jewel casket by Mr. 
Alexander Fisher, and two charming silver 
cups by the Countess Gleichen, one of them 
(No. 462) showing a marked originality of 
design, There are also two small cases of 
jewellery, by Mr. Nelson Dawson and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gaskin. There is no sculpture 
work of any importance. 





+—<@—+ 

NOTES. 

PROFESSOR J. J. THOMSON, the 

The Constitution Cavendish Professor of Ex- 

perimental Physics at Cam- 

bridge, gave a most interesting lecture on 

“The Existence of Bodies Smaller than 

Atoms” at the Royal Institution last week. 

Many years ago it was noticed that if a 

coin or a sheet of printed matter was shut 

up close to a sheet of white paper a faint 

“ghost-like” image was sometimes pro- 

duced on the paper. These images were 

proved by Becquerel, in a series of brilliant 
researches made a few years ago, to be formed 
by rays which he found were being given 

off continually by compounds of uranium, 

printing ink, and many other substances, 
Professor Thomson, in order to explain the 
observed phenomena, was forced to make 
the supposition that the Becquerel rays were 
not waves in the ether like light waves or 
the waves used in wireless telegraphy, but 
were actual streams of matter thrown off 
from the surface of the bodies which emit 
them. Unlike Newton, who made the 
hypothesis of the corpuscular theory of light 
and then tried to explain all the laws of 
optics by means of it, Professor Thomson 
expressed mathematically the laws of 
Becquerel and kathode rays, and then saw 
from his equations that the rays possess 
momentum, and, therefore, must have mass. 
When he first enunciated his theory to the 
scientific world three or four years ago it 
was received with incredulity, but it has now 
been adopted by many of the foremost 
scientists. He regards the chemical atom 
as made up of a large number of similar 
bodies which he calls corpuscles. The 
normal atom forms a system which is elec- 
trically neutral. The electrification of a gas 
consists in the breaking off from the atoms 
of a few corpuscles. The remainder 
of the atom is positively electrified, and 
the more corpuscles. broken off the 
stronger is the attraction that bind the 
remainder to the atom, Professor Thomson 
has calculated from the results of experi- 
ments on very different substances that the 
mass of a negative corpuscle is about the 
five-hundredth part of the hydrogen atom. 
It seems to us highly improbable that his 
theory can have no solid foundation in fact, 
for if it had not we should be forced to 
explain his results as simply marvellous 
‘ coincidences, Yet if it is true, the theory of 
' chemistry will be revolutionised, and the old 
dream of transmuting the baser metals into 
gold may again absorb the attention of 
inventors. 


May-pay will witness the in- 
A Baleey auguration of a reform in rail- 
way procedure which has long 
been wanted. The haphazard way in which 
we are content to abandon our luggage when 
travelling has always been a source of 
amazement to foreigners, many of whom are 
accustomed to having their property pro- 
tected by a system of baggage registration. 
Not only are they astonished at our heed- 
lessness and recklessness, but they have suc- 
ceeded in making it understood that they 
strongly object to being made the victims of 
our luggage system—or want of system. The 
Great Eastern Railway Company, who seem 
to have quite superseded the Midland as 
pioneers of railway reform, announce the 
introduction of the check system next month 
between their Liverpool-street terminus and 
seaside stations. It is to be hoped that this 
will prove the thin end of the wedge, and 
that it may result in a general adoption of 
some such system on all lines. The Great 
Eastern are not the only sufferers from the 
depredations of luggage thieves, and the 
nuisance is not only a general, but a growing 
one. The railway companies have con- 
stantly been pressed to move in the matter, 
and it is difficult to see what objection can 
be urged against an optional system of regis- 
tration such as the Great Eastern Company 
are about to adopt. 





It would be premature at the 
present moment to attempt to 
decide whether the regrettable 
disaster at the West Ham Workhouse 
resulted from want of attention, or from 
some defect practically impossible of detec- 
tion, Yet the subject is worthy the con- 
sideration of architects, and especially of 
those engaged in the design of public 
institutions. In some instances it may be 
convenient to distribute storage tanks over 
the different blocks constituting a workhouse 
or hospital, and under such conditions 
galvanised steel tanks can be employed 
which, humanly speaking, provide an 
absolute safeguard for the occupants of 
structures beneath. But in most large 


The ‘Tank 
Failure at 
West Ham, 


buildings or groups of large build- 
ings there are reasons why a central 
reservoir should be established. To 


construct a wrought-iron or stee! tank of 
sufficient size would be very costly, and cast 
iron is naturally accepted as the most 
suitable material of construction. Owing to 
the nature of the material and the weight of 
the units employed, the completed tank 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory struc- 
ture, for it is little more than an assemblage 
of plates somewhat insecurely bolted and 
tied together. Any individual plate might 
collapse by reason of imperfection; the 
joints are made between flanges of more or 
less brittle metal, and their maximum 
strength is determined by the resistance to 
variable strain of bolts which are exposed to 
considerable corrosive influences. Unless 
aided by internal stays, the tank cannot be 
trusted to contain the weight of water re- 
quired to be stored. As a general rule, in- 
ternal stays take the torm of long horizontal 
bolts, and it is no easy matter to adjust 
these so that equal strain may fall upon the 
joints of the different plates composing the 
tank. There are, therefore, several sources 
of weakness and as many sources of pos- 
sible danger, The chief care of the archi- 
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pressure as much as possible i 

shallow rather than a aie mal oe 
to avoid the use of long horizontal tensin 
ties, which may become direct Sources : 
danger by permitting excessive strain Upon 
one or more joints. His influence Should 
be brought to bear upon proprietors So that 
large storage tanks may be erected in places 
where inmates can be in no danger in Case 
of accident, and it is also desirable that he 
should urge the necessity of adopting such 
dimensions for water towers as will permit 
the design of cast iron tanks to be in accord. 
ance with recognised mechanical principles, 





__ The Fis von ho sapere: of Dar 
ailway Bridge. & » Writes : During the 

course of the last few weeks 
the first metal railway bridge, one crossing 
the River Gaundless, a tributary of the Wea 
at St. Helens, about seven miles west o 
Darlington, has been replaced. This inte. 
resting structure was built in 1823 for the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, and has 
been in position ever since at the westen 
extremity of their oviginal line. It was com. 
posed of cast-iron, and it is believed to be 
the only one of its kind.* A Mr. Storey is 
generally credited with its erection, pre. 
sumably to the plans of George Stephenson, 
the then engineer of the Stockton and Dar. 
lington Railway. At this period civil 
engineering was scarcely recognised as a 
distinct profession, and the bridges erected 
prior to 1825 were the work of eitherarchitects 
or millwrights, The first railway bridge at 
Darlington was the work of a Durham arcii- 
tect—Bonomi” [This was the son of the 
celebrated Bonomi] “ and it is said that the 
first railway ‘skew’ bridge—one crossing the 
River Tees at Croft Spa—was the work 
of a millwright. In consequence of the 
heavy locomotives now in vogue on the 
North-Eastern Railway, the bridge at St. 
Helens has been replaced by a more 
massive structure and removed :to Darling: 
ton, where it has been suggested that it 
should occupy a position upon a pedestal 
alongside Stephenson’s other relics, the 
No. 1 Engine and the Derwent.” 





Joun Kipr’s fine large-scale 
print, entitled “Veue a Per. 
spective de la Ville de Londre 
Westminster et Parc St. Jacques” (1710 
first edition), shows the prospect as seen by 
one looking westwards from a height i0 
front of Buckingham—or, more correctly, 
Buckinghamshire—House. ‘The foreground 
depicts upon an unusually extended scale 
the aspect, 200 years ago, of the site which 
has been chosen for the National Memoria 
to Queen Victoria. We there see the three 
avenues of which the middle one, bordered 
with a raised kerb or edging, was used for 
the game as well as by “the quality for 
their fashionable morning's walk. A passagt 
in a scarce pamphlet, “A Trip from St 
James’s to the Royal Exchange,” 1744 
dicates that separate walks were assigned 
to “valets de chambre” and to “ladies 
women.” To the south is the straigh! 
canal or “river,” 17 yards wide, 
which extended about 600 yards be 
tween four lines, two on each side, 
of lime trees planted in 1660, as - 
the Tilt-yard of Whitehall Puen 
present Parade—ending at a point oppos™ 
write! 


The Mall, St. 
James’s Park. 





: . ; <yme the 
* The only railway bridge, we presume th 
means.—Eb, 
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— 
the Cockpit (Treasury Chambers). The 
long canal, together with its cuts and canals, 
constituted the Decoy, in Duck Island, 
which Le Notre and Dr. Morison laid out 
for Charles II., who appointed St, Evremond 
its governor. The ground had previously 
been diversified with many ponds fed by 
the Tyburn, of which the largest, Rosa- 
mund’s pond, at the north-west corner, 
semained until 1770, and formed the scene 
of a painting by Hogarth. Henry VIII. 
puilt a wall around the pleasaunce of his 
Palace of St. James’s; Aggas’s map de- 
\ineates a part of the original park, with its 
wall, and with stags in the enclosure. The 
Calendar of State Papers, Aass¢m, records 
an order of January 1, 1650, for the issue of 
, warrant ‘‘to the keeper of Marylebone 
Regent's Park to cause one hundred best deer 
to betransferred to St. James’s Park—Colonel 
Pride to take care of this business.” Deer 
and cattle in plenty appear in the views by 
Kip, Maurer, Canale, and others of the Mall 
andthe Park. The “Milk Fair” has sur- 
vived to our own day at the old Spring 
Garden, though in the autumn, 1885, per- 
emptory steps were taken for the removal 
of the cow-stalls, only two being suffered to 
remain. The Park as we now know it was 
laid out and drained in 1828 by John Nash, 
whose Marble Arch was first erected in 
1825-7 at the west end of the Mall. There 
is a good view by Higham showing the 
Mall, the Marble Arch, and Nash’s original 
north-east front of Buckingham Palace 
before the alterations carried out by E. 
Blore in 1847, and the erection, after Sir 
James Pennethorne’s designs, of the State 
ballroom, supper-room, and galleries. The 
bridge across the ornamental water was 
built in 1857, 





THE items under this heading 
in vol. v.,p. 570, of the “ New 
English Dictionary” should 
prove to be of interest to most of our 
readers, Dr. Murray states that the origin 
of the term is not ascertained; he declares, 
however, that the assertion made in a letter 
to the newspapers in January, 1884, that the 
words “jerry builder” and “ jerry built” 
commemorate the name of a firm of builders 
and contractors, Jerry Brothers, of Liver- 
pool, in the earlier years of the last century 
has upon investigation not been confirmed, 
Jery—which is really an adverb—is a 
vulgar variant or corruption of the proper 
name Jeremy or Jeremiah. In nearly all the 
compounded words in which it occurs it has 
a depreciatory signification, The earliest 
‘xamples cited in the Dictionary of the use 
of “jerry” as an adverb qualifying “ built ” 


The “Je 
Builder. my 


FF oo ” consist of quotations from 
a nsdale ‘ Glossary,” 1869, ‘‘jerry- 


— or unsubstantially built ;” 
ty “Fors Clavigera,” v. 263 (1875) 
— of jerry built cottages are creeping 
a omnes “Every Man His Own 
~echanic,” 1881, “jerry builders,” 


Ruskin 
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CHURCH, NORRIS BANK, NEA 

oe » NEAR STOCKPORT.— 
rd tg church of St, Martin, Norris Bank, an 
la Bishow si pnsecrated on the 18th inst. by the 
2 Senate Manchester. The church consists 
vetities, and ¢ avg chancel, chapel, organ chamber, 
tee Psi “ Tee bays of the nave, and aisle, leav- 
The : ays to be erected at some future time. 

n is for 420, but it is 


8, with terra-cotta dressi i 
tt tel a ant Gressings, is put down 
architect ene; The pulpit is of carved ok The 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week in the Meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, W., Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
donors to the library of the following books, 
i.c.. “Principles of Planning,” by Mr. P. L. 
Marks, and “Building Specifications,” by Mr. 
John Leaning. 

On the motion of Mr. G. B. Carvill, hon. 
secretary, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Andrew Oliver for a donation of some lantern 
slides of Hatfield House and Church. 

Mr. H. le C. Browning having been elected 
a member, Mr. Carvill read the names of those 
gentlemen who have been nominated as officers 
for the ensuing session.* 

The following gentlemen were then ap- 
pointed to act as scrutineers in connexion with 
the election of officers, viz., Messrs. W. A. 
Jeckells, H. G. Collins, C. W. Beaumont, and 
A. A. Carder. 


The Memorial to the late Queen. 


The Chairman said that the Committee had 
had before them that evening the question 
whether any representation should be made to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects as to 
the selection of the five architects by the 
Executive Committee for the memorial to the 
late Queen Victoria, and they had come to the 
conclusion that the Council of the Institute 
was not in a position to say what course the 
President should take or had taken on that 
Committee. Mr. Emerson was only one of 
that Committee, and very likely he had used 
the utmost of his influence to widen the com- 
petition, and, at any rate, five architects had 
been selected as against one sculptor. The 
Committee felt it would be unwise to make 
any strong representations, therefore, especially 
as a general meeting of the Institute would be 
probably held to discuss the whole question ; 
but they had decided to send a letter in general 
terms to the Institute Council expressing the 
desire of the Association that the competition 
should be a wider one. He (the Chairman) 
would like to know if the meeting approved of 
the action that had been taken. 


By-Laws. 


The members having indicated approval, the 
Chairman gave notice that a special general 
meeting would be held on May Io at 7 p.m. to 
consider suggested new by-laws limiting the 
terms of office of hon. treasurer, hon. librarian, 
and hon. secretaries to five, two, and four 
years respectively, and authorising the appoint- 
ment of four trustees in whose names the funds 
of the Association shall be invested. 


The Eighteenth-Century Architecture of Bath. 


Mr. M. A. Green then read the following 
paper on “The Eighteenth-Century Architec- 
ture of Bath” :— 

In this paper we are mainly concerned with 
the period between the years 1727, when the 
elder Wood came to Bath, and 1781, the date 
of the death of his son. But it is necessary to 
review the work which preceded and which 
followed theirs, and therefore we will take a 
survey of the principal buildings erected from 
the very beginning of the eighteenth century 
to its close, including the names of those who 
were sometimes competitors with, sometimes 
followers of, these two men. 

But to go back still farther in time for a few 
moments. In his “History of Bath” Wood 
shows a map which, he says, is “a copy of Dr. 
Jones’s view of the city of Bath as it was 
published in the year 1572,” really of a Dr. 
Johnson’s. Here the city can be seen in delight- 
jul simplicity, surrounded by its walls, of 
which we have now few traces exceptin name, 
a piece in the Upper Borough Walls and the 
Eastgate, with a portion till lately adjoining, 
being the only relics above ground, unless 
there are remains built into any of the houses, 
The size of the city at this time was about 
1,200 ft. from east to west and.1,150 ft. from 
north to south. 

By 1590 the city was much enlarged, and by 
a charter granted by Queen Flizabeth extended 
from the bridge over the Avon at the bottom of 
Southgate-street along the middle of the river 
as far as the meadow called Kingsmead, and 
thence to the highway leading from Weston to 








* See our issue for April 6 for these nominations, 


Walcot, and so to the Win Yards, or Vine 
Yards, thence by Walcot Churchyard, and so. 
along the middle of the river back to the old 
bridge. 

A word here as to the Bath waters. Wood 
says :— 

“About the latter end of September in the 
year 1663, the King (7.c., Charles II.) brought 
his Royal Consort, Queen Catherine, to Bath ; 
Sir Alexander Frayser, as chief physician, 
attending them hither, who, upon finding the 
hot waters to be from the same minerals as. 
those of Bourbon, and that they could be 
pumped up directly from the spring, began to 
advise the inward use of them, sending all 
such patients to the hot fountains of Bath as 
he had before ordered to those of Bourbon, 
whereby the fatigue and expense of a long 
journey from the Britannic Island to the heart 
of France, as well as the danger of crossing 
the sea, was avoided, to the private advantage 
of the subjects of Great Britain and to the 
public advantage of the kingdom. 

“From this period the drinking of the hot 
waters of Bath may be very justly said to have 
been established, and from the same period 
the trade of the city began to turn from the 
woollen manufacture to that of entertaining 
the strangers that came to it for the use of the 
hot waters.” 

In 1702 and 1703 Queen Anne and her Royal 
Consort, the Prince of Denmark, came to Bath, 
and thereupon so many people of rank and 
fortune came also that the villages around were 
filled with them, and many had to pay a guinea 
a night for their beds. In the following year 
Dr. Oliver began to write on the Bath waters, 
(he was by no means the first to do so), and in 
consequence the Corporation improved their 
surroundings somewhat, but they still fell short 
of the Doctor’s wishes, and in 1707 he published . 
a practical dissertation, at the same time re- 
commending the making of a cold bath for the 
use of the public. Says Wood :—‘“ Mr. Thomas 
Greenway, one of the Freestone Masons of 
the city, directly engaged upon the work and 
made a handsome bath in one of the rooms of 
a house built by him tpon the beach at the 
foot of Beaching Cliff. The bath was supplied 
by a spring of water which issued out of the 
ground at a place where the rays of the sun 
could never reach till after surmounting the 
equinox.” Beaching Cliff is one of Wood’s 
misnomers ; it is really Beechen Cliff, from 
the beeches planted upon it. 

About this time Parliament was applied to 
for power to amend the principal roads leading, 
to Bath, to pave, cleanse, and light the streets, 
lanes, &c., of the town, and to regulate and 
license a sufficient number of chairmen, that 
nothing might be wanting for the public utility: 
of the city. 
“Twenty years,” says Wood, “ had now been 
spent in improving the private buildings of the 
city ; in the course of which improvements, 
thatch’d coverings were exchanged to such as 
were tiled ; low and obscure lights were turned 
into elegant sash windows, as soon as Mr. 
Taylor (who was by the way a Chairman) had 
set the example; the houses were raised to 
five and more stories in heighth ; and everyone 
was lavish in Ornaments to adorn the outsides 
of them, even to profuseness.” But with all 
this splendour little attention was paid to 
the wants of the company that assembled at 
Bath until Harrison’s rooms were built in 1708. 
In spite of a reaction on the part of the citizens 
because of the increase in the numbers of the 
houses, Mr. George Trim, a member of the 
Corporation, and whose mother was a near 
relative of Inigo Jones, began in 1707 to build 
the street named after him at the north-west 
corner of the city. It was in a house in Trim- 
street that General Wolfe lived, who was in 
Bath when he received intimation that he was 
to command the expedition to Quebec. Note 
the group of warlike emblems in the tym- 
panum over the door. 

On the other side and farther down the 
street are some houses built in 1727 and re- 
stored in 1897. 

Trim Bridge, or St. John’s Gate, is the con- 

necting throng between the Upper Borough 
Walls and Quiet-street. 
The houses about this period are characterised 
by the large windows with projecting wave 
mouldings round them. Of such is the 
Saracen’s Head in Broad-street, with initials 
W. D. and date 1713 upon it. It was here that 
Dickens used to stay. 

The oldest house in this street is No. 38, date 
1709, and almost identical with it in elevation is 





one in Chapel-court, | think these are by far 
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the best of the older houses in the city, and 
their dignity is probably due to the very large 
window spaces and the number of openings. 
Whatever may be the cause of it, there is 
undeniably good proportion shown in them. In 
the St. Catharine’s valley there are entrance 
doors of the same type, with unusually wide 
and massive bolection mouldings. 

-In 1716, on the site of the new bowling 
green, a row of houses was begun, and was 
called Green-street. It is one of the most 
picturesque parts of Bath now remaining. The 
detail at times shows a free Classic treatment, 
and there seems to have been a distaste for 
bare wall space which has led to a full enrich- 
ment of these small facades. The sashes are 
also divided into small panes, with wide 
glazing bars. 

~There remains in Westgate-street an inn 
called the Bunch of Grapes, which has a fine 
plaster ceiling dating about 1680-1700, but the 
front facing the street was rebuilt, together 
with other houses in the neighbourhood, about 
twenty years later—i.c., just before Wood 
began his work. Inthe adjoining house the 
Orders are used—the lonic and Corinthian 
remaining on the first and second floors, the 
Doric having been most likely used on the 
ground floor. 

Meanwhile, another citizen had been build- 
ing in the south-east corner of the city. 

‘In a house in St. James-street South small 
panes of glass still remain in the lower win- 
dows ; these make at once a feature in the 
design, whereas in the upper lights, where 
plate glass has been substituted, the windows 
seem to lose their identity with the building. 

Hard by is Weymouth House, which was 
built in 1720 for a Dr. Bellinson, and was 
designed by William Killigrew. Weymouth 
House was the residence of the Thynne family, 
whose descendant, the Marquis of Bath, is still 
its owner. 

An almost exact copy of Weymouth House 
is to be found in No. 3, St. James-street, but 
the consoles which support the pent over the 
door are here carved into griffins, which were 
never executed in the former. 

Nearly opposite to Weymouth House is a 
curiously rusticated building, which was once 
Crutwell’s Bath Chronicle office. The Orders 
are used, as seen frequently, to make a central 
feature, but the treatment is not good. A writer 
in 1819 says :—‘ This newspaper, which was 
always considered one of the most elegant 
~~ provincial journals in the kingdom, 

r. Crutwell, in commemoration of her late 
Majesty's visit to Bath, had a new type cast 
expressly on purpose, and everything to corre- 
spond, so as to produce a chef d’ceuvre in 
newspaper printing, and who had the honour 
of presenting it to her Majesty, who most 
— received the same, and expressed 

er approbation, not only upon this compliment 
offered to her on her visit to Bath, but of the 

reat improvement made in this Jepartment of 
iterature.” 

Near here in Abbey Gate-street are two 
shell heads serving as pents for the doors. 

The best rain-water head which I have seen 
in Bath came from the houses pulled down a 
few years since on the south side of Orange- 
grove, and has a date 1703 or 1709 scratched 
upon it faintly. 

We must here notice old Widcembe Manor, 
built for Mr. Philip Bennett’s son in 1727. The 
builder was likely to have been the Thomas 
Greenway who put up Beau Nash’s house in 
St. John’s-court, now the theatre. The great 
feature of this house is the treatment of the 
order which embraces two stories, and which 
appears rather large, seeing that it is almost 
impossible to view it from a distance. The 
canted bay on the south side, with the pro- 
jecting balcony, was an addition in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Note how the base 
moulding of the pilaste:s ramps down as it 
leaves the house and becomes the coping of 
the balustrade in the garden. The interior 
shows a hall with a flat arch thrown right 
across it, and a wide staircase with moulded 
and twisted balusters rising in groups of 
threes and set close together. At the top of the 
stairs all the pilasters and arches are carried 
out in wood. This gives a somewhat wiry 
appearance to what would otherwise bea good 
architectural feature. 

The garden house here is a refined piece of 
work. The ground story facing the garden 
bas three arches, which were originally open 
to the ground. Between the arches are 
engaged Doric columns, and the upper part 
has merely an Ionic column at each end of the 





wall and is severely simple ; nevertheless, the 
firmness of the mouldings more than atones 
for any want of ornament. 

From a comparison of this building with the 
Palladian Bridge in Prior Park I am disposed 
to think they are both by the same hand, and 
that if the Palladian Bridge was designed by 
Wood, then this little house was also. 

Inside there are three recesses for seats, and 
the whole except the ceiling is built in stone. 

The dovecot, also entirely of stone, lies near 
the stables, and is a most interesting feature. 

The building called the Garrick’s Head, and 
now known as the Theatre, was at one time 
the residence of Richard Nash, M.C. of Bath. 
Nash had a chequered career. ‘orn in Swan- 
sea in 1674, he went to Oxford at the age of 
sixteen, and, having tried the law and the 
army in turn, finally entered the Temple. In 
1704, however, he came to Bath, and on the 
death of Captain Webster he was appointed 
M.C. 

This house, situated in what was known then 
as St. John’s-court, was built in 1720 by the 
Thomas Greenway above mentioned and after 
whom Greenway-lane is named. The treat- 
ment of the windows of the second floor in 
connexion with the cornice is very uncon- 
ventional. The dies at the angles are now the 
only parts remaining to show the existence of 
a former balustrade. On the right will be seen 
the doorway of Beau Nash’s house. 

After Nash’s power had declined he removed 
to another house just north of the last, the chief 
feature of which 1s its elaborately ornamented 
doorway, and here he died in 1761, aged 
eighty-seven. 

On the other side of the theatre are Beaufort 
Buildings, which Wood says are the piratical 
architecture of a Mr. John Strahan, a friend of 
Mr. Hobbs, a timber merchant, of Bristol, 
whom we mention below. 

Londonderry House and Kingsmead-square 
were also built by John Strahan. 

In 1723 another Act was obtained for Bath 
relative to lighting, cleansing, and other things, 
and to make the former Act more effectual ; 
and “in 1724,” says Wood, “a subscription 
was opened by Mr. John Hobbs, a deal mer- 
chant of Bristol, for carrying the navigation of 
the river into execution, so that when I found 
the work wa: likely to go on, I began to turn 
my thoughts towards the improvement of the 
city by building ; and for this purpose I pro- 
cured a plan of the town, which was sent me 
into Yorkshire in the summer of the year 1725, 
where I, at my leisure hours, formed one design 
for the ground at the north-west corner of the 
city, and another for the land ion the north- 
east side of the town and river.” 

It is proper Sto mention here that little is 
known of John Wood’s early life. He was 
born in 1704, and it is probable that he was 
introduced -to Bath through the influence of 
Ralph Allen, who may have met him while in 
Yorkshire, for it is there, as we have seen, 
that a plan of the city was sent to him. He 
was thus at this time but one and twenty years 
of age. 

“ After my return to London,” he continues, 
“] imparted my first design to Mr. Gay, an 
eminent surgeon, in Hatton-garden, and pro- 
prietor of the land; and our first conference 
was upon the last day of December, 1725. 
On March 31 following I communicated my 
second design to the Earl of Essex, to whom 
the land on which it was proposed to be 
executed then belonged ; and in each design 
I proposed to make a grand place of assembly 
to be called the Royal Forum of Bath ; another 
place, no less magnificent, for the exhibition of 
sports, to be called the Grand Circus ; anda 
third place, of equal state with either of the 
former, for the practice of medicinal exercises, 
to be called the Imperial Gymnasium of the 
City.” In May, 1726, during the consideration 
of the drawings, a great fire broke out in Horse 
(or South-gate) street, and the larger houses 
that took their place were the last built before 
1727. 

In November of 1726 Wood fixed his pre- 
liminary articles with Mr. Gay, who then 
empowered him to engage with anybody that 
he could bring into the scheme for the building 
of a street 1,025 ft. long north to south, by 5oft. 
east to west, for a way to the grand part of the 
design. This was Berton-street, but at first it 
did not go forward, and Wood having two 
other schemes on hand, and finding it neces- 
sary to have good workmen, determined to 
become his own contractor. The first scheme 
was the building of a court of houses for his 





Grace James, Duke of Chandos, and the second 





: a, 
was a canal between Bath and Bristo} F 
the canal he obtained men that had been 

the Chelsea Waterworks ; and he says « thet 
until that time the real use of the spade os 
unknown in and about the city.” “J likewi - 
he says, “ provided masons in Yorkshire a 
penters, joiners, and plasterers in London a | 
other places, and ‘from time to time sent ior 
as were necessary down to Bath to carry ¢ 
the building that I had undertaken ; andif ton 
then, and not till then, that the lever the 
pulley, and the windlass were introduced 
among the artificers in the upper part oj 
Somersetshire, before which time the masons 
made use of no other method to hoist up their 
heavy stones than that of dragging them y 
with small ropes against the sides of a ladder 

At that time he was asked to prepare plans 
for dwelling-houses, an assembly house, and, 
general hospital, and in 1727 he left London 
altogether, and followed his workmen to Bath 

In 1727 Chapel-court was begun. The 
house to the left is that in which Horace 
Walpole lived in 1765, and the wing to the 
right St. John’s Hospital or the Blue Arms 
designed by Wood in 1728. 

In the former is a characteristic fireplace of 
the period, with fine castings on the grate, 

The death of the King (George I.), however 
causing Mr, Gay to fall from his bargain, and 
the Corperation making light of Wood 
schemes, the latter dropped his agency, be. 
came absolutely his own master, and took 
ground from Mr. Gay for the building of 
Queen-square, so named in honour of Queen 
Caroline. John-street took the place of Barton. 
street, and Barton-street was what is now the 
east side of Queen-square and part of Gay. 
street, as well as the portion to the south. 

At this time (1728) he was building an addi. 
tion to the north side of R. Allen’s town house 
in Lilliput-alley, putting also a new front to 
and raising the old building a story higher. 
There was thus a basement story and, as in 
Queen-square and later on by his son in the 
Crescent, an order rising through the two 
stories over with one crowning cornice, and 
he says that it was “‘a sample of the greatest 
magnificence that was ever proposed” by him 
for the city houses. 

The house now presents only two sides, 
north and south, and even so the south wing 
has been entirely severed from the main build- 
ing. Inside there appears to be nothing o 
note remaining. It was here that Allen kept 
his clerks, who were engaged in the business 
of the cross posts. After Allen’s death, in 
1764, the house was neglected, although 
retained for some twenty years afterwards for 
postal business. 

In 1730 the houses of the Duke of Chandos 
called Chandos-court, were being erected 
They were to form three sides of a square with 
a garden in the middle. The strictly symmé- 
trical elevation is a good feature in this design, 
which is crowned with a fine pillowed frie 
and cornice. al 

Chandos House had been rebuilt in 1727 for 
the Duke. 

The staircase leads to the large hall over. | 

Queen-square was in reality Wood's chie 
delight. The first side built was that on - 
east, which was begun in 1728, The whole 
was finished in seven years’ time, including 
the chapel and many houses adjacent. The 
ground was originally intended to be level from 
top to bottom, but to save expense was after- 
wards allowed to slope southwards. The centre 
was to have a low enclosing wall bearing 
balustrade, inside this a border of flowers, - 
then a basin of 45 ft. diameter supplied w! 
water from a spring close by, but which vee 
soon intercepted by some one who “penet 
the ground for vaults in the very line 4 4 
Espaliers of elm and lime trees enclos a 
four quarters,and within were flowering F tarl 
The diagonal walks were covered wit es 
and the other walks with gravel. The es 
in the middle had an obelisk 70 ft, high ris8 
out of it, and on a dark marble stone on “4 
south side of the obelisk and level with a ma of 
eye was the inscription, “In men os 
Honours conferred, and in Gratitude of ae 
bestowed on this City by His Royal Hig Royal 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and pelisk is 
Consort, in the year 1738. This weak pine 
erected by Richard Nash, Esq.” Wor 
fesses that this square, when planted, © 
what obstructed the view from the re the 
sides of the houses, but he adds ! a mmble 
intention of a square is for people to tod from 
together, and that it should be separa 





the ground about it. 
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The width of the square from house to house 

: 5 ft. 
° oo, know his thought in making the 
rand facade, as we may call it on the north 
of the square, it was to be as it were 
a palace, and the east and west sides the 
wings, The vases on the pediment have dis- 
appeared. The original intention is shown in 
the plate from his own book. The design as 
usual with him was a simple one—a rusti- 
cated basement with the Corinthian order 
over and a large crowning cornice just as in 
Ralph Allen’s house and yet from its treat- 
ment so different in effect as was fitting to a 
widely extended facade such as this. The 
windows have alternately triangu’ar ane 
circular pediments, as ina similar story in the 
Farnese Palace at Rome, and it will be 
observed that the masonry of the lower story 
has a vigorous effect on account of the bold- 
ness of its rustication ; at the same time there 
are refined and beautiful impost mouldings at 
the level of the door and window heads. A 
bronze tablet has been lately put up on the 
centre house to mark the residence of the 
elder Wood. It was here that he died on 
May 23, 1754, and here also his widow de- 
ceased some twelve years later. 

The house on the extreme right has 
furnished me with two details, the first being 
that of a staircase where we may note that, as 
in Widcombe House, the balusters are 
arranged in rising groups of three to each 
step; and the other a ceiling on one of the 
upper floors in plaster. There was no shirking 
of finish in the case of John Wood’s builder- 
though the work was often of a speculative 
nature, 

The east wing was completed with little 
alteration from the original design, but the 
west had to be altered in order to get the 
building taken up and it was divided into three 
main blocks, the centre one being treated with 
the Ionic order, and having a decidedly Greek 
feeling about it. 

At the south-west angle of Queen-square 
stood the Chapel of St. Mary, of which the 
token here shown gives a good general idea, 
seen more in detail on an old photograph 
which was kindly lent me. Ionic capitals 
from the interior yet remain on the site of the 
chapel. Dr. Hunt had tried to get St. Michael’s 
Church rebuilt instead of having another 
chapel, but as the parishioners of St. Michael’s 
rejected all such proposals, Dr. Hunt gave up 
his point and promised to support Wood in 
his new design. Immediately the proposal 
was made to build this chapel, Wood had 
applications for ground for no less than seven- 
teen houses. He approached Mr. Gay, the 
patron of the Rectory of Walcot, for the pur- 
pose of procuring a lease of the land required, 
and on March 25, 1732, at Mr. Gay’s request, 
he laid the first stone and the work was pushed 
forward and completed at the end of 1734. 
The inside was of the Ionic order—67 ft. long, 
48 ft. broad and 36 ft. high, the outside of the 
Doric order, and the whole structure, with its 
furniture, cost about 2,000. 

In 1729 Wood built a villa called Eagle 
House at Batheaston, where he lived for some 
time, The house has been much altered, but 
a fine original doorway now remains, which 
me Bier pig fate nig or me house. 

n € keystone is that of Queen 
Caroline, wife of George II. An eagle phe 
in stone surmounts the frontage to the road. 
The younger Wood died here in 1781. 

_ While mentioning the works of Wood out- 
— the city, it will be well to include two or 
. — more houses which he built at various 
Re Redes called Lilliput Castle was 
Mr. hey Pi egend on the engraving says, by 
neil A lerce, in the year 1738, against the 
poe — of Mons. Badonca, that is, Lansdown, 
Pe a. the nucleus of what is now known 
nt tea standing about.a quarter of a 
the whe a Sy monument, From its form 
While etras ath called it T. Totum. The 
to the een cr was but 120 ft. square. Much 
tale fe of our architect it suffered from 

At he and was afterwards altered. 
Bradfordcon awe end of the Kingsdown at 
Villa, built i one ae Belcombe Brook 
The situation ic 734 for Mr. Francis Yerbury. 
sloping 2 ci cag pleasant, the grounds 
here that iA € river Avon, and it was 
of landscape ver himself to be a master 
Courtyard bs ono tate hie Bey dhecd 
in the courtyard j a. covecot and the paving 
each angle of Fa as Originally laid. From 

€ house a balustrade runs 
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diagonally into the garden, following the slope 
of the grounds. 

The elevation is finished with a pediment 
supported by four Ionic pilasters, the lower 
windows being well treated with triangular 
pediments and close balconies, and the upper 
ones having moulded architraves only, It is 
37 ft. wide and 24 ft. deep. 

At Bathford, on an eminence of Kingsdown 
and looking north-west, is to be found one of 
the most finished of Wood’s buildings. Titan- 
Barrow Loggia was erected some fourteen 
vears after Belcombe Brook Villa, in 1748, for 
Mr. Southwell Piggott. In its central part it 
years some resemblance to the general treat 
nent of the Jatter, though the Corinthian order 
is here used and small wings are added, the 
whole front being 46 ft. wide. The drawing- 
room is of such a height as to include the half- 
story. 

It appears to me that this building would 
have gained much in dignity if it had been 
raised on a substructure, though on the spot 
the want of it is to a great extent lessened by 
the fact of a terrace of grass in front of the 
house being carried down very abruptly, and 
it is from the ground at the foot of this terrace 
that the finest point of view must be obtained. 

The mansion of Prior Park was the largest 
and best work of Wood, and was begun about 
1735. Let him speak.as to its origin: “The 
reHection cast upon the freestone of the hills of 
Bath brought him (Mr. Allen) to a resolution to 
exhibit it in a seat which he had determined to 
build for himself near his works, to much 
zreater advantage and in much greater variety 
of uses than it had ever appeared in any other 
structure. Thus it was that Ralph Allen, whose 
little house in Lilliput-alley we have seen, 
came to build himself such a vast country 
mansion.” 

The scheme of the design was three-fold— 
a central mansion with east and west wings 
and a pavilion placed between these three 
more important buildings, the mansion occupy- 
ing about 150 ft., and the whole line of building 
from end to end about 1,200 to 1,300 ft. in 
length. The south side of the mansion, facing 
up the hill towards Combe Down, and at a 
height of about 460 ft. above sea level, consists 
of a hexastyle Ionic front with attached 
columns, and this forms the entrance; the 
w ndows on either side are simple in the 
extreme, bearing a strong contrast to those on 
the north side and the two ends. Immediately 
below the cornice there were originally win- 
dows along the frieze, which gave light to the 
garrets; they are now nearly {all blocked up. 
The basement story lies in an area and there 
are no balusters in the parapet. 

The north side locking towards the city isa 
fine front and is full of detail. In the first 
place the natural slope of the ground allowed 
of the basement being entirely exposed as 
shown on the elevation which is the original 
design of Wood, who had never intended the 
flight of steps as now seen, although I cannot 
help thinking that this has added greatly to the 
dignity of the building. The fine projecting 
hexastyle portico was intended to be a rival, 
and something more, to the one which the 
architect, Colin Campbell, had erected at 
Wanstead House, in Essex, for whereas that 
one had columns of 3 ft. in diameter, these 
were 3 ft. 1, in., and on the return side are two 
complete intervals between the columns 
instead of one and a small portion of another 
as at Wanstead. 

On this front and the two ends there is an 
open balustrade, and the windows of the 
ground and first floors are dressed with 
moulded architraves and heads, those on the 
ground floor resembling the ones which are 
seen inthe villa at Belcombe Brook. Originally 
the detail of these was intended to be richer 
still. 

A word or two as to the building of this 
house, as Wood gives it : 800 tons or 16,000 
cubic feet of freestone in large block are buried 
underground to make the foundation walls as 
strong as the nature of the ground seemed to 
require. After this the walls of the basement 
were built inside and out with freestone, the 
ceilings of the rooms and passages were 
arched or vaulted over in stone, and the floor 
was paved with a harder kind ca!led ragstone. 
These rooms are 12ft. high in the clear, and 
the passage, which runs throu h the length of 
the house, is 1 ft. lower in height and is divided 
into five parts, being the chief ornament of this 
portion of the hou-e, while the architraves of 
the door cases were moulded upon their 
external faces. The ground floor was 16ft. 
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high. The hall, which extends from front to 
back of the building, and has eight Corinthian 
columns to support the floor above, was 
originally covered over entirely, but has now 
been opened in the middle so that one sees 
from below the cove and ceiling of the upper 
story, the former with its rich ornamental 
plaster work. The pilasters and caps are of 
stone. 

The walls of the ground floor are built en- 
tirely of freestone both outside and in, and 
the fixed ornamental parts of the hall and 
other parts were originally of stone also, though 
those of the dining and drawing rooms were 
afterwards cut off, and these rooms lined with 
wood. There is great refinement in the 
door-head of the dining-room, and the mould- 
ings of the door panels are also enriched. It 
is curious to contrast this with the naturalesque 
treatment in the pilasters, 

Of much the same general character is 
the drawing-room, but an elaborate mass of 
carving over the fireplace, wonderful as it may 
be, seems inconsistent with the dignity of the 
other parts. This carving is said to have come 
from Hound-street House. The type of fire- 
place is not uncommon in Bath. 

In the west wing of the mansion, which was 
finished in 1737, and was the first part com- 
pleted, is a fine piece of vaulting, which is one 
of the best bits of architecture in the whole 
building. The pendentives are crowned with 
a small flat dome. This was intended for 
stables and coachhouse and such-like buildings, 
and was simple in its first design ; like other 
parts, it was lined with freestone. 

The east wing was altered from Wood's 
design. It shows a good three-light window 
at the first floor, with a Doric entrance below. 

Prior Park was finished in 1743. 

Two fine sweeps of stone steps with balus- 
trades and vases form an architectural treat- 
ment of the gardens below the great portico. 
coe were executed by Bishop Baines about 
1830. 

At the foot of the slope lies the Palladian 
Bridge, considered to be the work of Wood. 
Here are the old fishponds once belonging to 
the Priory of Bath, and from which Prior 
Park takes its name. 

The interior of the bridge is well treated. 
Except the ceiling all is of stone, and the 
entablature has the swelling frieze, which 
Wood was so fond of. The balusters here are 
of a rather unusual type, being Venetian in 
character, and it must be admitted are not like 
those which he usually designed. 

Before leaving Prior Park I should like to 
show you a view of the stone staircase of a 
later date in the west wing ; and also a door- 
way in the present church which was brought 
from Hound-street House, near Shepton 
Mallet, on the destruction of that place about 
the year 1848. The work upon it is the most 
refined of any to be seen in this district, and, 
indeed, it may have been brought from Italy. 

When Wood’s scheme for building a grand 
parade on the south side of Queen-square was 
abandoned and Wood-street, which had been 
intended to be 100 ft. wide, was reduced to 
about half that amount, Wood turned his atten- 
tion to the large space at the south-east side of 
the city, and began to lay out his ground and 
buildings on a large scale. This space was the 
old Abbey Orchard, and the plan will show his 
ideas, and how far they were carried out. At 
the top left hand corner is seen the east end of 
the Abbey, and to the right the Orange Grove ; 
on the south is St. Peter’s Gate, leading thence 
to the Terrace Walk, where on the east side 
are Harrison’s Rooms and on the west Lind- 
say’s Assembly House, which Wood completed 
in 1730. West of this lay Mr. Allen’s garden 
and town house, abutting on to Lilliput-ailey 
on one side, while his garden ran northwards 
as far as the Abbey Church. The triangular 
space between this part and the river was to 
be a spacious open area called St. James’s 
Triangle, with the Grand Parade south of it, 
then some large blocks of houses and the Royal 
Forum beyond that again, facing to the south, 
now known as the South Parade, and still 
more buildings beyond. 

The first stone of the first house of the 
Grand Parade (now North Parade) was laid on 
March Io, 1739-1740. It was intended to have 
adorned the middie block of buildings with 
Corinthian columns and pilasters, but through 
a scheme which came about among the tenants 
the ornament was cast aside and the whole 
executed in a plain manner, as we see it to-day. 

The Royal Forum, or South Parade, was 





begun in January, 1742-43. P 
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The opening under the house on the west of 
Pierrepont-street was called St. James’s Portico, 
and was erected by Wood, as well as the houses 
in the same street. 

At the end of Lilliput-alley, now North 
Parade-passage, is a house which is interest- 
ing as showing one of the few shop fronts on 
the ground floor now remaining in Bath as 
originally designed. 

A doorway also near here may be noticed as 
showing the original conception of the glazed 
door. 

Another shop front may be seen at the 
north-east angle of the Abbey churchyard. 

South of Ralph Allen’s town house, and little 
known or appreciated, there lies a large court 
built by Wood, with good houses on either 
side, of about the date 1740, having doorways 
with the Corinthian order and often with 
panelled walls inside, good staircases, and 
much finish of detail. They are North Parade- 
buildings, formerly called Gallaway’s-buildings. 
The best one is that on the west side at the 
bottom. The hall is vaulted in plaster, and 
with a boldly-carved arch springing from 
pilasters on either side ; a step or two further 
and we see the whole staircase from top to 
bottom at one glance. 

The landing on the second floor having to be 
set back, and fortunately there being no girders 
in those days, the superincumbent wall is sup- 
ported on an ornamented wood beam sustained 
by two Ionic columns. 

One room must suffice as the typical interior. 
The fireplace is of well-moulded stonework, 
the walls are panelled, and the cornice is full 
of detail, though, unfortunately, now filled in 
with whitewash. Iam pleased to say that this 
house is particularly well kept up and rather 
suffers from too much paint than the want 
of it. 

At the west side of Orange-grove stood until 
quite recently an edifice known as Nassau 
House. Jt was probably designed and first 
occupied by Richard Boyle, fourth Earl of 
Cork and Burlington, about 1730. He was a 
companion of Pope. After his death in 1753, 
the house became the Bath residence of the 
Earl of Howth about 1780, whose daughter 
Lady Francis St. Lawrence married in 1808 
the Rector and Archdeacon of Bath, the Rev. 
J. Phillott. 

The chief point of interest in the interior was 
the staircase. 

The name “ grove” is derived from the trees 
that were planted in it, and it was called 
“Orange” on account of the visit of the Prince 
of Orange, in commemoration of whom the 
obelisk in the centre of the Grove was 
erected in 1734 after the Prince’s restoration to 
health through drinking the Bath waters. It 
was here that the chairman would bring those 
who were going to take the waters, and who 
afterwards returned to the Grove for conversa- 
tion or a little constitutional. 

It is probable that the same Earl whom we 
have just mentioned built the house in the 
Abbey Yard, known as Marshall Wade’s, at a 
little later period than Nassau House. It was 
this Marshall Wade who was four times M.P. 
for Bath, and who greatly benefited this part of 
the city by making a passage between the 
honses on the north side of the Abbey, so 
that those who wished to walk from the Pump 
Room to the Orange Grove might do so 
without entering the church, the north aisle of 
which had previously served the same purpose. 
These houses still existed in 1829, as shown on 
an engraving of that date. 

There seems to have been considerable 
difficulty in the commencement of the Mineral 
Water Hospital, called then the General 
Hospital. 

The site at first proposed in 1727 was on the 
north corner of the Ambrey. In 1730 plans 
were made, but disputes occurring in the con- 
veyance of the land, which involved a delay of 
many years, the trustees determined to seek a 
new site, and in 1737 accepted the offer of a 
piece of ground in the north part of the city. 
A new set of plans was made in 1738, the work 
of demolishing the old houses was commenced, 
and. the first stone was laid on July 6 (as 
seen in the inscription on the east side 
of the building). Let Wood give his own 
description of it: ‘The Hospital as it was 
finally fixed upon the 25th of August, 1738, 
became a magnificent pile of buildings, of the 
lonick Order, consisting of a Ground, Prin- 
cipal. and Chamber Story, and . extending 
99 feet in front to the North, 84 feet on the 
West, and 97 feet on the East. The E, and W. 
sides are parallel, but they are not at right 


angles with-the N. front, which contains five 
windows on each side the door, and the central 
part of it makes a Tetrastyle Frontispiece of 
almost whole columns, elevated upon a large 
Plinth and finished with a Pediment, whose 
tympanum was proposed to be adorned with a 
bas-relief, representing the good Samaritan.” 
This piece of sculpture was omitted, but at a 
later time was executed by Mr. Elkington Gill 
in the tympanum of the additional building. 
The hospital was finished in 1742. The stone 
and other materials for this building were 
provided by Ralph Allen. 

Although Wood prepared the designs for the 

Grammar School in Broad-street, it is not 
known that he executed the building. He says 
that the committee appointed by the Corpora- 
tion, after proposing to lay out about 3,150/. in 
the -purchase of ground and in erecting a 
building thereon, proceeded no farther than to 
employ him to make a proper design for it, 
which he completed on September Io, 1742. 
The architraves round the windows have been 
cut away to form splays. As shown by the 
maps of the period, the building seems to have 
— erected some time between 1750 and 
1760. 
The “History of Bath,” published by John 
Wood the elder in 1749, though in part a 
chimerical work, is a valuable addition to the 
records of the state of ‘the city during the first 
half of the eighteenth century. 

Gay-street was designed by the elder Wood, 
but executed by his son, and it was in the house 
at the corner of Queen-square and Gay-street 
that the younger Wood lived. 

The rooms of the circular bay here are 
planned as a rectangle with an apse at each 
end, that facing outwards forming the window, 
which on the ground floor is treated simply, 
with rusticated blocks between the architraves ; 
but on the upper floor coupled Ionic columns 
between and _ on each side of the lights help to 
enrich the fine Venetian window. It is, I think, 
the only instance of Wood having used a 
circular bay. 

The interior is treated with long panels and 
an enriched plaster cornice. There are Corin- 
thian columns standing at the two angles of the 
apse, and Ionic pilasters with a pediment over 
mark the door in the centre of the same; all 
these are executed in wood and painted. 

The panel on this house shows that John 
Wood the younger was born in 1727 and died 
in 1781. 

The Circus, also designed by the elder Wood, 
was carried out by his son. It was in 1753, 
the year before his death, that John Wood the 
elder entered into an indenture with the Right 
Hon. William Pitt for the building of a house 
here; this was No. 7. The buildings were 
begun in 1754, and they took fifteen years in 
completion. 

A writer at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century says there was a shrubbery in the 
middle of the enclosure and a gravel walk 
surrounding a reservoir, which supplied the 
houses with water. This was, of course, the 
Circus Waterworks ; they are now closed over, 
but I do not know how long the plane trees 
that are there have existed. It was at No. 24 
that Thomas Gainsborough painted some of 
his most famous portraits. I should like to 
point out here that the zsthetic sympathy of 
the younger Wood with his father is a remark- 
able feature in his buildings, and it seems to 
me not unlikely that as Gay-street and the 
Circus were the designs of the elder Wood, 
they may have conferred together as to the 
buildings west of them, and that the younger 
Wood may have been guided in their develop- 
ment by the advice left him by his deceased 
father ; at any rate, in the Crescent exactly the 
same use of the order is seen as in Queen- 
square, though less elaborately worked out, 
and in the Assembly Rooms the broad treat- 
ment of spaces externally and internally is 
observable as in the work of the elder Wood. 

It may not be amiss to make some little com- 
parison between the Circus and the Crescent. 
Given the idea of a circular line of buildings, the 
design is largely modified by the space at dis- 
posal, and it is very evident that in elaborating 
the Circus with three distinct orders—Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian—all with coupled columns 
and with bands of ornament at the lower story 
in the frieze, and at the top story between the 
capitals, and a stone ornament crowning each 
coupled order, Wood intended to impress the 
spectator from a near point of view, knowing 
well that in such a form a distant view would 
be impossible. For this reason there is much 








interest in close examination of this work, and 


the truth of the design is enhanced 5 th 
orders being confined to their zo 
stories. aie Fespective 
But in point of dignity and bold : 
it must yield to the Crescent, the very: rg 
of which lends a great charm to its imposing 
effect. It appears to the spectator sine 
suddenly, with a broad sweep of in 
stretching in front of it from end to eng, The 
scheme is simple ; an entirely plain basemen; 
story supports a large Ionic order, which rise 
through two stories, and is crowned with 3 
very deep entablature. The paranet is an 0 ‘ 
balustrade, but there are no ornaments a 
the dies; it needs none. The effect js oh. 
tained by the ‘dominating order and the bold 
sweeping circular lines over, unbroken to the 
roof. Detail is not looked for ; it would serye 
no purpose, but would destroy the dignified 
simplicity of the whol¢. At the same time i 
must be admitted that this effect is gained by 
a less legitimate use of the order than in the 
Circus. It should be noted that Originally the 
roofs, as indeed the roofs throughout Bath 
were covered with stone tiles, and a mor: 
artistic covering can hardly be conceived 
The eye is thus carried up to the topmost part 
of the building, and sees it as one harmonioy 
whole. The Crescent, which, as we have 
seen, was the work of the younger Woog 
whose buildings we are now considering, was 
begun in 1767, but not finished till abou 
eight years after. 

The diameter of the circus from house {p 
house is about 320 ft., and the major axis of 
the crescent (an eclipse on plan) 550 ft. In the 
interior treatment of the crescent the hall has 
_— an arch with enriched panels in the 
soffit. 

The staircase walls are panelled out with 
plaster mouldings, and are sometimes enriched 
with festoons and paterz. 

The walls of the principal rooms are alj 
panelled, and the door heads enriched with 
carving. 

But the ceilings are the chief means of 
decoration. The enrichment is nearly always 
in low relief, though occasionally small sub- 
jects such as birds are introduced in the centre 
in very high relief. The panelling is at times 
set out geometrically, concentric circles occu- 
pying the width of the room, with long panels 
at the two ends, and an enclosing band of 
ornament running round the four sides, or 
perhaps divided into still smaller panels with 
a variety of forms. The cornice is usually 
very rich. 

A still freer treatment is that where there is 
a circle of ornament in the middle with orna- 
ments radiating from the four corners of the 
room and a panel between, or where the 
ceiling becomes almost entirely naturalesque. 

While noticing these instances from the 
Crescent, I should like to draw your attention 
to a beautiful ceiling which exists at Mr. 
Wood’s shop in Old Bond-street (No. 12), and 
there is a well-known one also at Stuckey’ 
Bank, in Milsom-street. 

The beauty of the fireplaces lies in the 
simplicity of their design and the restraint in 
the ornament. The marbles used are chiefly 
white statuary and some coloured marble such 
as Siena. Ionic columns are usually em- 
ployed with the entablature breaking round 
them. 

Two porches of the same order as that in the 
Circus, and, in fact, belonging to it, standat the 
east end of Brock-street. The metopes in the 
frieze display a great variety of devices, which 
are carried round the entire Circus. j 

A drawing of Bath taken about 1757 show’ 
the Circus complete, but no_ indication ol 
Brock-street or the Crescent. It appears {0 
have been the intention of the Woods to build 
another street beyond the Crescent, and another 
Crescent beyond that again, but Marlboroug! 
Buildings effectually put at an end any sue 
scheme. ‘ 
Brock-street was the work of the younge 
Wood and connects the Circus and the Cres- 
cent. In it is Margaret’s Chapel, which ws 
good Venetian window overlooking the street. 
The first stone of the New Assembly — 
in Alfred-street, on the east of the Circus, "he 
laid by Wood in May, 1769, five years ag! of 
proposal to build a somewhat similar se r 
rooms at the north-west corner of Queét 
square. The rooms were finished in 1771, 4 
cost of 20,000/., on ground covering 7 the 
acre and a half. They were formerly call i 
New, or Upper, Rooms, The planning 
exceptionally good. 





From the hall in the centre of the building 
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nce on the left leads to the large 
or ball, room, that in the middle into, 
the octagon, a room 48 ft. in diameter, and that’ 

the right into the smaller assembly or tea 
oc m, The entablature over the entrances is 
ee orted on Doric columns. The looking- 
vr ita ‘with their ornaments, are of the same 
date as the building. In the octagon room is a 
portrait of Captain Wade, first M.C., painted by 
Gainsborough, and one of Mr. Tyson, “ Arbiter 
Flegantiarum,” 1806. Beyond the octagon lies 
the card-room, 6o ft. long and_..30 ft. wide. 

The ballroom, 105 ft. long, 42 ft. wide, and 
the same in height, is divided in its altitude 
into three parts. The substructure is plain, but 
relieved by good doorways ; the middle portion 
has an attached range of Corinthian columns, 
with three windows at each end and nine on 
the side facing north. “These windows are 
ingeniously provided with rising and falling 
shutters. The third portion of the room is 
occupied by an immense cove, and above is a 
flat panelled ceiling. — ; 

The most interesting portion of the tea- 
room is that at the back, where six Ionic 
columns stand forward some little distance 
and support a gallery on the first floor, which 
has an equal number of detached Corinthian 
columns, while an engaged colonnade of the 
same order runs all round the room. The 
ceiling over the gallery is flat and deeply re- 
cessed, but above the projecting order rises 
a great cove with very bold ornamented ribs 
toform the panelling. Between the columns 
in the gallery is some good ironwork of the 


the entra 
assembly; 


eriod, 
Phe detail of the doorway in this room will 
show you the general treatment of the parts 
throughout the building. Between the carved 
consoles are festoons carved in wood. 

Alfred-street was also built by Wood. The 
doorway of the last house but one on the side 
opposite to the Assembly Rooms is one of the 
richest in Bath—that is to say, the richest, good 
taste being the standard. The house was 
called Alfred House from the bust of King 
Alfred over the doorway. The ironwork well 
represents the custums of those days in the 
torch-extinguishers placed on either side above 
the railings. 

It was here that Catharine Macaulay lived 
for some time and wrote her History of 
England, dealing with the period of the seven- 
teenth century, eight volumes of which were 
published by Richard Crutwell and the ninth 
in London. 

Itis probable that about 1776 Wood rebuilt 
the Leper’s Bath, adjoining the Hetling Pump- 
room. This is a piece of work which is little 
known. 

Originally the balustrade was more visible 
from the street than at present. 

About the same time he built Woolley 
Church, near Bath, the cupola of which is 
worthy of note. 

Possibly a Classic stone font in the interior is 
by him also. 

In 1779 he built Hardenhuish Church, near 
Chippenham, acleverly-designed piece of work. 
The exterior shows a good steeple. On the side 
18 a three-light Venetian window, and the 
internal treatment is such that the great thick- 
hess of the wall is fully set off by the interior 

oric columns being set close to the inside 
of the wall with a broad arch thrown across 
corresponding with that on the outside. 

John Wood, jun., died in 1781 at the house at 
Batheaston which his father had built, and the 
doorway of which we have seen. 

Before leaving the history of the Woods I 
should mention that the Exchange in Bristol 
Ms by Wood senior, erected 1740-43 ; also 

edland-court, in the same city, the latter with 
terraces in the Italian manner. 

Shockerwick House, near Box, was built by 

: ‘ 1750. 

. “Here still remain many interesting buildings 
a ne wtich aaa not na passed pa by oe 
m-street was probably designed b 
on Lightholder stout 1960, He at ea 
= designed the Octagon Chapel there, which 
oy Opened in 1767. The three best houses 
the the east side, and together with those 
all — a fine group, the basement of 
in the ve having been originally rusticated 
i Na manner of the central one, as shown 
H ‘attes’ “Views of Bath,” published 1806. 
7» Meg shows a vase on the top of each 
‘hse oe gar geen . must be confessed, 
Mie ahd) imes 
in riyres to truth in his nee re 

yout this period the Cor ti . 
b poration had to re 

uild the old Town Hall, and one Thomas 
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Attwood, who about the year 1762 had built a 
family house for the Pulteneys in Grove-street 
on the farther, or Bathwick, side of the r-ver, 
was instructed to proceed with the matter. 
This house afterwards became the gaol, and, 
considering that Attwood’s trade was that of a 
plumber and painter, it shows no little talent. 
He died, however, from the effects of an acci- 
dent while the old houses near the Town Hall 
were being cleared away, and shortly after- 
wards, in 1774; a plan for a Town Hall and 
markets was offered by Thomas Baldwin, who 
was then only-twenty-four years of age, having 
been born in 1750. These were approved by 
the Corporation and carried out. Thus Baldwin 
became the- chief follower -of the Woods, In 
1780 he was made City Surveyor, and four 
years later City Architect. 

It will be observed that Baldwin’s work has 
not the strength of that of the Woods, but 
depends more on surface decoration. How- 
ever, the recessing of the windows hcre within 
a great enclosing arch is a good feature, and 
the rustication, known as vermiculated, with 
which the central portion of the lower story is 
treated, adds immensely to the strength of the 
whole design. 

At this period, nevertheless, the ornamental 
treatment of interior surfaces was not less 
beautiful than any that had been before, and 
the Guildhall contains within its walls perhaps 
the finest of any. 

The soffits of the staircase, as well as the 
walls and ceiling, were liberally adorned, and 
the manner of the whole is chaste in the 
Notice particularly the semicircular 
panel at the top of the stairs. 

The banqueting-room is without any 
exception the ‘finest thing of its kind in Bath. 
At each end is an arched recess ‘with three 
similar recesses on the one side corresponding 
with two groups of three windows each and a 
fireplace on the other. Over the fireplace are 
the arms of Bath. The Corinthian order 
extends with its base to about half the height 
of the room and supports an entablature which 
is continued all round, broken only at the 
recesses, the middle one of which on the 
inside is set back still further to contain the 
orchestra ; above are circular discs at the two 
ends and oval ones at the side, facing the oval 
windows. A second cornice runs unbroken 
round the room above this and here the cove 
rises up to a large flat ceiling, which is orna- 
mented with three immense circles filled with 
enriched plaster work, between which are two 
smaller ones serving as grilles to the venti- 
lators. The raised ornaments on the fire- 
places and doors are of wood covered with a 
coat of fine plaster and this is the usual method 
adopted in this kind of work in Bath. The 
building was completed in 1777. 

Passing down Bridge-street we come to the 
Pulteney Bridge, which was built about 1776 
from designs by Robert Adam for his patron, 
William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, that he might 
have the more ready access to his Bathwick 
estate. 

Beyond this the domestic work of Baldwin 
is principally seen. Ina shop in Argyle-street 
there remains a good fireplace, carved with 
pendants and festoons, with musical emblems 
in the centre. The form of the grate, as well 
as the technique of its casting, are both highly 
artistic. 

In 1788 Laura-place was commenced. 

Great Pulteney-street, which was begun 
about 1792, was his finest work. It certainly 
has a very imposing effect, from its great 
length and width; and’the old Sydney Hotel, 
afterwards Sydney College, at the end, adds 
considerably to the beauty of it. 

The old Pump Room had been finished in 
1706. It was much enlarged in 1751. Previous 
to 1780 Reveley had been commissioned to 
prepare plans, and work was commenced and 
carried to a considerable height at the west 
end. On the appointment of Baldwin as City 
Surveyor in that year, however, the work was 
stopped, and he, in his official capacity, had to 
prepare plans. In 1788 a committee was 
formed to discuss them with him, together 
with the estimates, and work appears to have 
commenced, but difficulties arising between 
him and the Corporation, it was again sus- 
pended. In 1794 John Palmer gave new plans 
and elevations, and in 1799 the new Pump 
Room was finished under his direction. The 
two colonnades were certainly the work of 
Baldwin, and as the capital adjoining the base- 
ment of the Pump Room is worked out of the 
same stone as the rustication, it would appear 
that the whole of this front was at least de- 





signed and commenced by the same hand, 
rea might have carried out the upper 
part. 

The interior of the room is very lofty, and 
is treated quite simply with a Corinthian 
order supporting an entablature and cove. In 
length it is 85 ft. including recesses, in width 
46 ft., and in height 34 ft., or 8 ft. less than that 
of the large assembly room. A statue of Beau 
Nash is at the further end and underneath a 
fine clock presented by Mr. Tompion. 

In about 1790 Reveley, the architect referred 
to above, had built Camden-crescent, remark- 
able for the manner in which the rise of the 
ground is overcome in the design. The old 
print in Nattes’ coloured views (1806) shows 
the portion of the Crescent begun at the east 
end, and which was afterwards taken down 
because the houses between could not be 
completed on account of the landslip, those 
now in existence being built on the solid rock. 
In 1789 an Act of Parliament had been ob- 
tained for the improvement of the older part of 
the city, and much was done within the next 
few years. A new street was built fo connect 
Milsom-street with Stall-street, as formerly the 
back part of the Bear Inn premises served for 
this purpose. This was Union-street ; Cheap- 
street and Westgate-street were widened, and 
Bath-street was built, all under Baldwin. 

The Ionic colonnade in the latter street forms 
a very interesting feature with the Cross Bath 
at the bottom, also erected from Baldwin’s 
designs. This building has some good detail 
upon it, the Corinthian capitals particularly 
being very finely worked. At the north end is 
a portico supported on four columns. 

At this period a very large house was com- 
menced at Grosvenor, intended originally for 
an inn, but which for along time lay unfinished. 
It is faced with seven composite columns, and 
the shafts were to be adorned with three tiers 
of festoons, though the lowest has not been 
finished. The cornice is broken at each 
column. There isasimple Doric portico on the 
ground floor. 

The oval medallions were intended probably 
to represent Earth, Air, Fire, Water, Spring, 
and Summer. Of these, the eagle on the left 
represents Air, the lion Earth, and the whale 
on the right Water ; the others are uncarved. 
The middle ones would have been for Spring 
and Summer. This building is now Grosvenor 
College. 

There remains, at 24, High-street, in the old 
Market Place, a front illustrative of the manner 
of building at the very close of the century. 
No doubt the Doric order was once to be seen 
on the ground floor, but like many more it has 
been obliterated. The date—1800—is seen in 
the circular pediment at the top. 

I cannot close my paper in a more fitting 
way than by exhibiting to you the excellent 
map prepared by Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, 
called the Historic Map of Bath. It contains 
a great deal of interesting information as to 
the past, and shows the remarkable change 
which took place during the period which has 
been under our notice this evening. 





The Chairman said they could have but one 
opinion in regard to the paper, and that was as 
to its exceptionally valuable character. Mr. 
Green had not only given them a great deal of 
most interesting matter in regard to Bath, but 
he had shown a large number of lantern views, 
each from photographs taken by himself. 
There was not much that could be added in 
the way of discussion, but one point that had 
struck him was the extraordinary opportunity 
which had been given to one man to develop 
the town in which helived. The case appeared 
to be unique, and fortunately the opportunity 
was made the best use of. A local character 
had been given to the architecture of Bath by 
this influence of one master mind, and a 
certain amount of uniformity had been obtained 
which had, he believed, no parallel in our 
country. There were harmony, beauty, and 
dignity, enhanced by a fine local building 
material. He was afraid that a repetition of 
such conditions and results would not be likely 
to occur for a long time to come, even if they 
ever got public sentiment in favour of a certain 
uniformity of treatment. Another idea which 
had suggested itself to him was the value of 
the speculative architect. When a really 
qualified architect speculated where a number 
of buildings like the Bath ones were required 
for the community, the effect was much more 
happy than when a number of individuals 
were concerned in the erection of the buildings 





of any particular place, 
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Mr. Matt Garbutt, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said although he had been to Bath he had 
had no idea that there was so much of interest 
there. The elder Wood appeared to have been 
responsible for nearly all the architecture of 
Bath of his period, and his work formed a most 
interesting study. There had been one or two 
parallels on a smaller scale in London, where 
one or two streets had been laid out by one 
man, but such a chance did not often occur. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he did not think a better example 
could be set before students than what Mr. 
Green had been doing at Bath. All over the 
country the old provincial towns were dis- 
appearing, and if Association students who 
came up to London to study would, on their 
return to their native towns, do what Mr. 
Green had done at Bath they would render a 
great service to architecture as well as to the 
towns. In thirty years’ time there would not 
be a single example of old Birmingham, Leeds, 
and other towns left, and yet any Londoner 
going to Birmingham was struck with the old 
Quaker element of it, and the same with Leeds. 
It did not strike people on the spot so much, 
but they would wake up one day to what they 
had lost. At Brighton people seemed to take an 
interest in the old topographical aspect of build- 
ings, for in the Pavilion there there is a collec- 
tion of lithographs which enabled one to forman 
idea of what Brighton must have been at the 
time of its greatest glory. There was a great 
value in the preservation of the old setting. In 
the case of a novelist, for instance, who was 
taking the period of Nash and other celebrities 
at Bath, if a man who was worth his salt, 
he would want to form an idea of what the 
streets and walks and buildings were like in 
which the characters moved, and a book about 
Bath, such as that which Mr. Green was prepar- 
ing, would supply a complete mental idea of the 
town. As to the Bath architecture, what struck 
an outsider most of all was the smallness of 
scale, and one had to remember that after all 
Bath was only a small watering-place, as it 
were. The scale of the architecture was no 
doubt really too small ; for instance, the orders 
of the Circus were not much more than 12 ft. 
and 14 ft.in height, and the columns could 
hardly be gft., and any one familiar with 
Italian architecture must feel that the scale of 
some of the Bath buildings was a great 
deal too small. In the Circus the orders 
looked much like umbrellas or walking-sticks ; 
but in the Crescent one did not get that idea, 
for the orders went up two stories and there 
was something of the effect of the right 
classical scale. There was no getting away 
from the fact that the dignity of classical 
architecture required a certain indifference to 
size ; and tied down as the elder Wood was in 
the means at his disposal, he was not able to 
carry out the Circus on the scale demanded, 
and in looking at it one had to regard it from 
the point of view of an architectural model ; 
and if one realised that acertain meanness in 
regard to the architecture of Bath, which first 
struck one, was due to that, one would be 
better able to appreciate what was good in it. 
Mr. Green had shown some beautiful interior 
work—staircases, ceilings, &c., which were 
remarkable. He wished that some one would 
do the same for old Dublin architecture, for in 
some of the old houses there there was much 
that was reminiscent of what was in Bath. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Green, in reply, said that in the pro- 
vincial towns there was a great deal hidden 
away that had to be searched for and brought 
to light. In Bath, living in the place, it had 
been an easy matter for him to do that, and 
people had been very kind in allowing him to 
go into their houses to take photographs. 
He was glad the matter of speculation 
had been noticed. It was the hard-working, 
speculative master builder Wood who had 
achieved so much. He seemed to combine 
the profession of the architect and the business 
of the builder, and hired men himself to carry 
out his work. Wood must have had a master 
mind, and made nothing of difficulties which 
would have stopped other men. As to 
the scale of the Circus, he had come to 
the conclusion that it would have been 
worse to have made the scale twice its 
present size. To have made it twice 
tte height would have made the houses unin- 
habitabie. Wood relied on the nearness of 
view in the Circus. It was entirely different 
with the Crescent, which could be seen to per- 
fection a long way off. The difficulty was 
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bound to occur where three orders were used 
on a building ; dignity was sacrificed to detail. 
As to the book he was about to publish, there 
was so much of interest in Bath that it seemed 
desirable to put it in book form as a permanent 
record of these eighteenth-century buildings, 
for some of them were bound to disappear. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on May Io, whena 
paper would be read by Mr. A. Hands 
on “The Protection of Buildings from 
Lightning.” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—At a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association on the 17th inst—Mr. Henry F. 
Kerr presiding—Sir John Sibbald read a pape: 
on the Plans of Asylums for the Insane Poor, 
looked at from the medical and administrative 
points of view. It was at least helpful if not 
absolutely necessary, he said, for a proper 
understanding of such questions to know some- 
thing of the grounds or which persons 
familiar with the treatment of the insane had 
arrived at their present opinions, and this 
knowledge could be best obtained by taking a 
general survey of the changes that had 
occurred in the character of asylum buildings 
during what might be called the modern 
epoch. Sir John briefly referred to the kind 
of buildings in which the insane were lodged 
previous to the nineteenth century, and 
mentioned as illustrations the cells attached 





to the Charity Workhouse and_ the 
old Royal Infirmary. The duty of 
erecting asylums at the public expense 


was not seriously recognised in this country 
till the middle of last century, when the English 
Lunacy Act of 1845 and the Scottish Lunacy 
Act of 1857 laid this duty upon localities, and 
conferred on them powers for obtaining the 
necessary funds. To illustrate the growth of 
opinion in regard to asylums since that time, 
Sir John first referred to the plans of the Derby 
County Asylum, which was opened in 1851. 
He then drew attention to the plans of the 
London County Asylum at Bexley, which was 
opened in 1898, and referred to the improve- 
ments which showed themselves in the more 
recent plan. Among these it was noticed that 
the several wards into which the accommoda- 
tion for patients is divided no longer consist, 
as they did at Derby, of rows of cells in prison- 
like galleries, identical in plan, but they are 
each specially designed for the patients they 
are to accommodate, according to the re- 
quirements of their different bodily and 
mental conditions—those requiring hospital] 
treatment, for example, being placed in 
wards arranged like those of an hospital, and 
those in good bodily health, and whose mental 
condition does not require them to be housed 
differently from sane persons, being placed in 
wards of more home-like character. He pointed 
out that this type of asylum, which he called 
the aggregated pavilion type, differed from the 
next type to which he drew attention, chiefly 
by the several wards being connected to other 
wards either by being portions of the same 
building or by the existence of corridors of 
communication. ‘The typein which the wards 
consist of separate and independent buildings 
he called the segregated pavilion or village 
type ; and he illustrated it by reference to the 
plans of the Prussian asylum at Alt-Scherbitz 
and of other more recently erected asylums 
of the same type. He gave a number of 
reasons which, in his opinion, justified a 
preference for the segregated pavilion or 
village type. Among these he mentioned 
the importance of making the buildings 
and everything else about an asylum as likely 
as possible to have a beneficial influence on the 
minds of the patients ; and he showed that it 
was difficult to prevent a huge building which 
was neither a palace nor a manufactory from 
being, both inside and out, gloomy and prison- 
like. He was also of opinion that where each 
ward was acompletely independent building its 
arrangements could be made more efficient, both 
from the general points of view of cheerfulness 
and health and from the special point of view 
of the adaptation of each ward to its own pur- 
poses. He said that he thought the objections 
to the segregated buildings that had been raised 
from the administrative point of view were 
sufficiently met by the fact that they received 
no support from those who have had the actual 








administration of a village asylum. He 


alluded to the fact that it was 
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erect the new Edinburgh Asyiam ae 
village type, but did not make special refer 

to the Bangour plans, as they had not yet been 
finally adopted by the District Luna 

or approved of by the General Lunacy Board 
In the course of the paper Sir John drew atten, 
tion to the difference in practice north “ 
south of the Tweed in regard to the ie 
surrounded by high walls which were at o 
time attached to asylums as well as eden 
and which are generally known ag airing 
courts. He said that in Scotland the me 
these airing courts had fallen into disfavour x 
early as 1869, and in that year the walls were 
removed and the airing courts abolished in one 
asylum. Since then the walls had either been 
removed, or lowered so much as to Cease 
to be restrictive, in nearly every Scottis, 
asylum, and in no Scottish asylum erected since 
1869 had any airing courts been provided, |) 
English asylums, on the contrary, airing courts 
were still in general use, and he quoted from 
the English Commissioners’ reports to shoy 
that in at least three of the London Coup 
Asylums from one-fourth to one-third of the 
inmates never took exercise beyond the airing 
courts. He strongly advocated the abolition of 
these airing courts. Another point to whic 
he drew attention was a recent movement-t) 
which he gave his support—for the diminutio, 
of the practice of locking up in single room; 
during night-time the noisy, the excited, and 
others of the more troublesome patients, and 
he spoke strongly in favour of the grea 
increase in recent years both in the amount 
and the efficiency of the night-nursing given 
to such patients, and he showed how sucha 
change in the mode of treating them should 
affect the plans of future asylums, 

CARDIFF ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY.—The annul 
dinner of the Cardiff, South Wales, and Mon. 
mouthshire Architects’ Society was held on the 
20th inst. at the Royal Hotel, Mr. George 
Thomas, F.S.I., President, presiding. Mr, 
Downing, in responding to the toast of “The 
Society,” said he could not speak in very con- 
gratulatory terms of the present state of archi- 
tectural practice in the district. The building 
trade had not yet recovered from the effects of 
the recent coal strike. Alluding to public 
work, the speaker mentioned the new munic:- 
pal buildings, and said he anticipated that they 
would be worthy of the reputation of Carditi 
The promotion of the study of architecture a 
an art and science, observed the speaker, was 
worthy of the consideration oi the Welh 
educational bodies. “The Master Builders’ 
were toasted by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, and Mr. 
W. Thomas replied. The speakers to the 
other toasts included the President, Alderman 
D. Jones, Mr. Dashwood Capel, Rev. A. Hen: 
derson, Mr. John Sankey, Colonel Hopkins, Mr. 
Edwin Seward, Mr. Lewis Williams, Alderman 
Ramsdale, and Mr. D. Morgan. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

BANK BuILpin@es, LEEDS.—In a recent com: 
petition for bank buildings at Leeds, the first 
premiated design was that sent in by Mess 
Oliver & Dodgshun, of Leeds ; the second pre 
miated design was by Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, 
Leeds. 
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RESTORATION OF CHURCH, LONGRIDGE.—Tit 
church of St. Lawrence, Longridge, near Preston 
which has been in course of restoration for a © 
siderable period, has been reopened. The preseat 
restoration includes the reflooring, reseating, 
reroofing of the structure, the rebuilding eda 
largement of the chancel and vestry, the erection 
a new west entrance and baptistry, the resealitg 
of the gallery, and other improvements, which baw 
been effected from the designs and under the wpe 
intendence of Mr. J. A. Seward, arches 
Preston. The cost of the work was about 2,50 


SCHOOLS FOR STEPNEY CHILDREN, STIFFORD© 
Mr, J. Whyte Harper laid the foundation-stone © 
the 15th inst. of the new schools being built ye 7 
Stepney Guardians at Stifford, Essex. The vial 
the site was 10,000/,, and eighty acres of lan 
been purchased by the guardians. It was pro ~ 
to build two blocks, each accommodating § nd 
children, and four semi-detached cottages, yon 
commodating fifteen children, with the usual 0 +" 
swimming baths, laundry, &c. The -_— 
hoped, will be educated at the ary ie 
schools, while the elder girls will look ae 
infants, and there will be a store at which ; ‘i g “ 
will purchase the articles required for the : ~ y 
of the homes, and thus fit themselves for t oo! Pa 
in life when they leave the schools. The are Wall 





is Mr. Baggallay, and the builders are Messts. 
of Chelsea. , 
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A Scheme for the Site of, and Approaches to, the Proposed Victoria Memorial. 
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THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 


_ $iR,~In the plan which has been published 
ina contemporary daily paper of the proposed 
‘Place to be formed in front of Buckingham 
Palace, the monument does not seem to be 
sufficiently emphasised. The Mall, and the 
Mall only, has a vista culminating in it. 

In the plan, which I enclose herewith, the 
monument would be in a circular “ Place” 
with five roads leading up to and concentrating 
attention on it. I beg to briefly explain. 

Bs: the bottom of Constitution Hill there is 
a ope a bend ; by slightly setting back the 
tailing of the Palace forecourt the road is con- 


“nued in a straight line from the Wellingt 

on | 
Arch to the Mall and the monument placed at | 
eh The road from the Bucking. | 
alace-road is brought in so as to make | 


the intersection. 


a angle with the Mall as Constitution 
pl new road is proposed leading from 
a pa up through Green Park to 
mace y, and this road is continued south- 
babe ba Birdcage-walk, being taken over the 

xe, the end of which is re-arranged by a 


bridge. The south 
divecn ern end would be useful for 
= erting the cab traffic away from the Palace 


 “rawing Room days, and the th 
Z i northern 
7 = a fine approach from Piccadilly. 
inne nhument is further from the Palace 
vlan e published plan, and therefore would 
80 much with its inferior architecture. 
PLAN THE Basis or DESIGN, 


Con : 
tae CHURCH AT WARING GREEK, 
with the erect wo memorial-stones in connexion 
at Waring G ton of anew Congregational church 

& Green, Brighouse, were Jaid recently. 


Messrs, 
buil ding tp & Waller are the architects for the 
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| THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
| ARCHITECTS. 


| A MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held at the Rooms, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., on Monday 
|evening, Mr. E. A. Gruning (Vice-President) in 
| the chair. 

| The minutes having been taken as read, 

| The Chairman moved “That the resolution 
of the Royal Institute suspending By-law 26 
for one year, passed at a special general meet- 
ing on April 15, now be confirmed.” 

Mr. Alex. Graham (Hon. Secretary) seconded 
the motion, and it was carried. 

Mr. W. J. Locke (Secretary) reported that 
three candidates attended the examination for 
the office of Building Surveyor, and the suc- 
cessful one was Mr. James Edwin Webb, 
Nottingham. There were also three candidates 
for the examination for District Surveyor, the 
successful of whom were Mr. Sidney Joseph 
Halse, Fulham, S.W., and Mr. F. Sizer Capon, 
Streatham Common. 


Classification of Romanesque Architecture. 


Mr. Francis Bond, M.A., then read a paper 
on “The Classification of Romanesque Archi- 
tecture,” of which the following is an ab- 
stract :— 

In introducing his subject the author alluded 
‘to some of the difficulties which beset the 





{student on his first introduction to the great | 


| style which preceded Gothic and was based on 


|Roman work. This subject of the classifica- 


‘tion of the Romanesque styles was a large one, 


| 


‘the limits of his paper. Classifications already 


‘existed—those of De Caumont, Quicherat | 


Viollet-le-Duc, and particularly Anthyme Saint- 


|and could only be dealt with shortly within , 


Paul, were referred to—but they helped one 
but little forward. It remained to consider 
whether a wider basis of classification could 
not be found—one resting on the main facts of 
plan and structure. 

First of all, what was the one thing that 
the old builders—whatever the schools they 
belonged to—were trying to do? With the 
‘exception of a certain number of them who 
| were attempting to solve the church-building 
problem by following the type of St. Stefano 
Rotondo at Rome or of St. Vitale at Ravenna, 
and whose furthest outposts, with the excep- 
tion of the churches of the Knights Tem- 
plars and the Knights Hospitallers, are to be 
found in the churches of Aix-la-Chapelie, 
'Ottmarsheim, and Germigny-des-Prés, all the 
| builders of Western Europe, from the ninth 
century, when Romanesque architecture com- 
menced, to the twelfth century, when it was 
superseded by Gothic, were engrossed with 
one supreme problem—how to vault a 
basilica. This was the master-problem 
of the builders of the Middle Ages from 
the end of the ninth to the middle of the 
twelfth century. The amount of engineering 
skill, the ingenuity, and the variety of the 
solutions proposed were astonishing. They 
/seemed never to have had their full due. 
| Gothic architecture got nearly all the credit. 
| As a matter of fact, every single one of the 
main difficulties inherent in the task had been 
‘effectually met—~and met in more than one 
way—before the first Gothic architect ever 
‘handled a trowel. Early in the twelfth 
century, er before, at least five complete 
solutions had been arrived at, as may be 
seen at Le Puy, Tournus, Cluny, Speyer, and 
Durham, 
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"The problem how to vault a basilica meant 
—(1) that there were to be aisles as well asa 
high nave; (2) that some form of vault con- 
struction was to be devised ; (3) that since a 
vault of stone was heavy, piers must be substi- 
tuted for graceful, but weak, classical columns ; 
(4) that the thrusts of the high vault of the 
nave must be stopped in some way by abut- 
ment in or above the aisles ; (5) that top-lighting 
by clearstory windows was to be retained ; (6) 
that the outer surface of the vault must be 
protected from the weather. 

I. In most cases one or more of these con- 
ditions were evaded. One school—the most 
ancient of all, which held the whole of the 
field till the ninth century—simplified the pro- 
blem by omitting the vault and retaining the 
colonnade. 

II. Asecond solution—also very incomplete 
—was to omit the aisles ; to build a hall-church 
roofed with a tunnel vault. This simplified 
the question of supports, for it substituted solid 
walls for hollow arches, any amount of clear- 
story light could be introduced, and the walls 
could be thickened to any extent to provide 
continuous abutment to the thrust of the great 
tunnel vault. Everywhere it was the natural 
and proper solution where only a small church 
was required, but it was employed in Provence 
even in churches of cathedral rank. 

III. A third method, represented by the 
school of Périgueux, also removes the diffi- 
culties of supports, abutment, and top-lighting 
by eliminating the aisles. It presents us with 
another variety of hall-church, roofed, not 
with a tunnel, but a row of domes, and it is to 
be noted that the corners of each square bay 
of the nave are filled in with pendentives to 
support the dome. 

IV. The next method is found only in the 
church of Loches, near Tours. Originally 
there was a low tunnel-vaulted nave, without 
aisles, of the eleventh century. But about 1160 
the eastern portions of the nave were pulled 
down, two square bays were formed, and on 
these bays two spires were erected. 

V. In two churches of the first rank a row of 
domes was employed to roof an aisled nave. 
The nave was spanned by a series of strong 
arches. These were so placed as to divide the 
nave into square compartments. On each 
square an octagonal dome was poised, the 
corners of the square being filled up with 
corbelling or squinches to afford support all 
round to the base of the dome. The typical 
example of this is the wonderful cathedral of 
Le Puy, the nave of which is roofed by a row of 
six domes on squinches. 

VI. The next method may be distinguished as 
the arch-and-lintel system. Strong transverse 
arches were built across the nave about 9 ft. 
apart ; a wall was built on each arch rising up 
to the apex of the arch, and then lintels of 
basalt. were laid longitudinally—i.c., from west 
to east. Count Vogiié has fully illustrated this 
curious phase of architectural history in La 
Syric centrale. 

VII. We next come to a whole series of 
attempts to solve the problem by covering an 
aisled nave with whatis called a tunnel, wagon, 
barrel, or cradle-vault. Of these the most 
scientific is that of Tournus Abbey church. Asin 
the churches of Syria, the nave was spanned by 
stout arches, each arch carrying a wall. But 
each pair of these walls, instead of carrying 
lintels, as in Syria, carries a short tunnel set 
lransversely. 

VIII. We now come to the vast number of 
churches in which the tunnel-vault of the nave 
was placed longitudinally—i.c., in the direction 
of the axis of the church. The naves vaulted 
with longitudinal tunnels .may be divided into 
those (a) where the tunnel rests on a _ pier- 
arcade ; (b) where the tunnel rests on the 
arches of an upper vaulted aisle ; (c) where 
the tunnel rests on a wall pierced with clear- 
story windows. 

IX. Such interiors as that of Notre-Dame de 
Poitiers were painfully low. It would have 
been dangerous, however, to raise the tunnel 
inuch by increasing the height of the piers. 
So, in Auvergne especially, the expedient was 
hit upon of building two aisles instead of one, 
both vaulted ; then the tunnel could spring at 
a much higher level. Moreover, some of the 
ygloom of the Poitevin type of nave could be 
dispelled by piercing the back wall of the new 
upper aisle with windows. 

X. The first step to carry out the one unful- 
hlled condition in the problem—the provision 
of clearstory light—was taken by piercing the 
base of the tunnel itself with clearstory 
windows, The final step—a most important 


change—was to insert the windows wholly in 
a Clearstory wall. This latter seems to have 
been accomplished independently in the south, 
in Provence and Languedoc ; in the north, in 
Burgundy. The clearstory was already in use 
in tunnel-vaulted churches in the eleventh 
century at -Saint-Guilhelm-du-Désert, in the 
Southern Cevennes ; and in Burgundy on a 
small scale at Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire (com- 
menced 1062), and on a gigantic scale at Cluny 
(commenced 1089). 

XI. This solution, which was destined, with- 
in a generation or two, to culminate in the 
Gothic architecture of Saint-Denis (1140), con- 
sists in covering a nave with unribbed groined 
vaults. 

XII. The final step was to substitute the 
ribbed for the groined vault, to dispose the 
vaulting compartments of the nave in oblongs, 
to facilitate the vaulting of these oblongs by 
the application of the pointed arch, and to 
transmit the thrusts of the high vault by means 
of flying buttresses to the buttresses of the 
aisle walls. To this, Gothic architecture added 
three developments: (1) It weighted the but- 
tresses with pinnacles ; (2) to a large extent it 
replaced the masonry of the walls by glass ; 
(3) in Durham nave, the Abbaye-aux-Dames, 
and elsewhere, abutment was sometimes pro- 
vided by flying buttresses disposed beneath 
the aisle roof. In Gothic the flying buttresses 
are placed above the aisle roof. 

XIII. This method, which consisted in 
omitting the vault, was no solution at all. 
The nave is not constructed in genuine 
basilical fashion, as in the first method, but is 
built as if a vault were intended. The home 
of this unworthy construction is Normandy. 

Of the above solutions of the vaulting 
problem, the third, the employment of a dome 
resting on pendentives, is by itself a full and 
satisfactory criterion. It occurs nowhere 
except in a group of some thirty-five churches 
in the district of Périgueux, with such “ out- 
liers”’ as Fontevrault and Angouléme. No. 2, 
the hall-church, is most common in the south- 
west and south of France, from Poitou to 
Provence. It may be vaulted either with a 
longitudinal tunnel or with groined or ribbed 
vaults. No. 8, iwhere a tunnel-vault rests 
directly on the pier arches, occupies much the 
same districts as No. 2. No. 9, where the 
tunnel rests on the arches of an upper aisle, 
extends from Clermont-Ferrand, in Auvergne,to 
the south-west as far as Conques and Toulouse. 
No. 10A, where the tunnel is combined with a 
triforium and clearstory, is the final develop- 
ment reached in Burgundy. No. Iron, where 
there is tunnel and clearstory, but no triforium, 
is the solution of Provence and of Piedmont. 
No. 12, the ribbed vault, occurs sporadically, 
except in Germany and Lombardy, where it 
is characteristic. No. 13, the unvaulted nave, 
was nearly universal in Normandy and 
England till the twelfth century was well 
advanced. 

The author went on to consider how these 
eight divisions will stand other tests. A very 
important test is afforded by the planning of a 
church, especially of its eastern limb. It must 
suffice to trace four main types of choir-plan. 
The first is that with three parallel eastern 
apses, of which there is a variant with square- 
ended aisles, as at Cerisy-la-Forét, and another 
with aisles square externally and semicircular 
internally, as at Romsey. This is pre-eminently 
the plan where the unvaulted nave prevails, 
viz.. Normandy. It is frequent in Lombardy 
and in those Provencal churches that have 
aisles. A second plan is that of the ambulatory 
and “chevet.” It is rare in Germany, Lom- 
bardy, and. Provence, and non-existent in 
Normandy (excluding England). 

The plans alone, apart from other considera- 
tions, would entitle Germany to rank as a 
distinct architectural province. In Provence 
the aisled churches generally have three 
parallel eastern apses. 

The divisions may be tested again by the 
treatment of the central tower : (1) its vault- 
ing ; (2) its shape, whether square or octa- 
gonal. 

The Romanesque builders had three forms of 
vault at their disposal in the eleventh century : 
the groined vault, the tunnel-vault, and the 
dome. The most difficult problem they had to 
cope with in vaulting was the question of 
putting a vault over the crossing, resting not 
on walls, but on four unbuttressed legs. They 
had hardly dared yet to put a groined vault 
over their naves; fearing its concentrated 
thrusts. Their favourite tunnel-vault could not 
be used at all at the crossing, for it needed 








al 
solid walls for its support. They hag per 

force to use the dome, in all cases, except a 
the Périgueux district, resting on squinches 

Secondly, they had to stop the thrusts of 
this dome by carrying up a central tower {; 
weight the arches or walling on which the 
dome rested. As regards the shape of this 
tower, they had two alternatives. The croggin 

was square, and so the tower over it might be 
square, as was the great central tower of Clun 

and that of Tournus. But the squinches te. 
duced the square of the crossing to an octagon 
and as the tower rested directly on the octagoy 
and not on the square, it was more natura 
that the tower also should be octagonal. Hence 
that magnificent series of octagonal centri 
towers in Burgundy and Southern France 
Germany, and Lombardy, culminating at May. 
ence and Saint-Sernin, Toulouse. In Nor. 
mandy and England, on the other hand, the 
builders hardly ever dared to vault their nave; 
at that early date, and never the Crossing, 
And there being no dome in an Anglo-Norman 
tower, it is square. 

Another test is afforded by the grouping of 
the towers. (1) The glorification of the tower 
reaches its highest pitch in Germany, sir 
towers are found at Speyer, Worms, and 
Laach, seven at Limburg. (2) In Burgundy 
the magnificent tower group of Cluny seems 
to have remained without a rival. Its daughter 
churches were satisfied with a triplet; an 
octagonal central tower and two square 
western towers was the favourite arrange. 
ment. The towers have several stages, similar 
inform. (3) In Normandy also the triplet was 
the favourite, but the central tower was square, 
and not domed internally. (4) In Poitou the 
characteristic is the conical spire, “en pomme 
de pin,” which often surmounts the tower. (5 
In the Périgordian region is seen the same 
conical spire, together with the characteristic 
cupolas. (6) In Provence “a simple square 
tower is common, with a very low spire.” But 
some have central octagons. (7) In Auvergne 
a specially characteristic arrangement is that 
of a square western tower in the centre of the 
facade and a central octagon. (8) In Norther 
Italy the campanile type greatly predominates, 
and where the massive Romanesque tower is 
found, it is usually divided (in campanile 
fashion) into very numerous stages. Nowhere, 
except in the Como churches, does the cam- 
panile form part of the structure of the church; 
often it is quite detached. che 

Summary.—We may discriminate the follow- 
ing eight schools of Romanesque :—I,, the 
Périgordian ; II., the Poitevin; LI. the Pro- 
vencal ; IV., the Auvergne ; V., the Burgun- 
dian; VI., the Norman; VII., the German; 
VIII., the Lombardic. ; ; 

As regards the above classification, one word 
of caution is necessary. In speaking, 6.0 
the style or school of Auvergne, it 1s not 
meant that all the churches in Auvergne 
were built in this style, or that there wer 
no such churches outside Auvergne, bul 
merely that such churches were more common 
in Auvergne than elsewhere, and may there: 
fore for convenience be described as belonging 
to the style or school of Auvergne. _Also that 
those features described as characteristic wert 
not invariably found; they were merely those 
which occurred most frequently. 7 

One is tempted to try to work out the = 
tions to one another of the different schoo 
Certain resemblances are patent. The vaca 
posed aisles link the style of Lombardy to = 
of Auvergne ; German Romanesque 's © 
nected with Lombardic on the one hand, om 
with Norman on the other. Buta a 
exhaustive classification is mecessary site 
any results of lasting value are likely to 
obtained. ; 

Still stronger is the temptation 
into the origins of all the Romanesque 
whether they are derivatives, as cane held 
held, from Provence, or, as others — ro 
from Lombardy. Such architectural an a 
are not, as a rule, trustworthy. 0 ania 
‘always remains an alternative hypo 
which seems to have within it much © nail 
viz., that the styles were none of yer nites 
derivative, but that the same pro ve of IEss 
engaging all the different regions mo a 
simultaneously ; that the builders 


to inquire 
styles ; 
have 


‘tle light, 
region were solving it, with some a lie 
indeed, from their neighbours, rollin > 


independently, by empirical expet! ere 
rag a aided by the survival here and there 
of traditions of Roman construction, 
the study of local Roman monumen the classi 
Another caution requisite 1s that te ' 
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a 
fication does not cover the whole ground. 
This is. necessarily so. Between each region 
and the next there was always a debatable 
ground, where two or more styles would be in 
simultaneous use. Indeed, a “pure” region 
would be the exception ; the greater part of 
the area of any one country would employ 
mixtures of style. England is an instance. 

It had always been customary, the author 
believed, to regard the Romanesque of England 
and Normandy as one. The Romanesque of 
Normandy, however, seemed to be a “pure” 
style, and that of England a “mixed” ‘Style. 
While by far the most important factor is the 
influence of such pre-Conquest churches as 
Bernay, Jumicges, and the Abbaye-aux- 
Hommes, we must also attribute some degree 
of importance, at any rate in the planning, to 
the highly developed Romanesque of Auvergne 
and Burgundy. 

The lecture was illustrated by a numerous 
and interesting series of lantern slides, mainly 
from photographs taken by the author himself. 





Colonel Prendergast, H.A., said he had the 
pleasure of proposing a vote of thanks to Mr 
Bond for the very important paper they had 
heard read. The subject which had been 
treated so ably that night was so great that 
there was no time to give the historical part of 
it, It so happened that he had recently made 
some researches connected with the buildings 
they had had shown them that night, and he 
had tried to find by what process this form of 
architecture had been arrived at. It prevailed 
everywhere, and it had reached even to their 
own land. Any one who cared about archzo- 
logy would know that the Venerable Bede, 
when in the North wrote clearly about buildings 
that were being erected about the year 780, and 
which were being built after he made his visit 
to Rome, which he described as being made 
“more Roman.” He for one was very anxious 
to trace where the old Roman methods ended 
and what followed had arisen, and he paid a 
visit to Le Puy, of which a picture had been 
given, because their much-regretted member 
of the Council, Mr. Fergusson, had mentioned 
to him that there, perhaps, the missing link 
could be found. He confessed, however, that 
he was unable to follow that clue. Later on 
the work which had already been alluded to 
that night—the most valuable book of M. de 
Vogiie, in conjunction with the French Am- 
bassador, M, Waddington—gave him a better 
clue, There, he thought, they might make ou: 
what the processes were, and he considered i 
worth their while to follow it up. One of the 
advantages of the paper having been kept to 
the one phase of the Romanesque was that 
they kept clear of the pitting of one school of 
architecture against another. He hoped that 
they would remember that the ignorance of 
the general public as to this particular phase 
of architecture was absolute and, in this 
country, complete. No one knew anything 
about it. The British public was bound down 
with detail, and the paper read that night 
would be Greek to a large number of ‘the 
British public, who cared little about technical 
construction. This, however, should no longer 
be the case, for these Romanesque churches 
had their effect. He had never met any one 
— had been to Durham or any of the great 
‘nglish churches of this period who did not 
_ away saying there was something about 
_ Which it was impossible to describe. 
mira it was worth their while to take some 
= trouble to know how the style was 
gy and he, for one, was extremely grateful 
them fe nsuished member who had given 
vas A ell a that night, because it really 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in secondin 

; Rt th 
rena said it would be impossible — to 
iat Mr. Bond into the arguments he had laid 
n and which must have taken an immense 
—— of time to elaborate. He happened to 
Pesary nearly all of the places he had 
og a » and his only regret was that he had 
~ ad that excellent Paper with him when 
ha a them, At the same time it did 
“ ee at on his visit he took interest in the 

ethod of arched vaults, and the ph 
they had s ; ¢ € photographs 
he ‘visited — reminded him of the buildings 
occasion h ny years ago. On the present 
oak € thought he would be doing a 
i mgr Service to the Institute and Mr. Bond 
elon limited himself to one or t dditi 
xamples which it mi i tr ag omer 
to tak it might be interesting for him 
€ up, because he did hi i 
would be pure hope that the subject 
pursued, Mr. Bond had given them 


what could only, in the time, be the skeleton 
of his theory, and it was one on which many 
volumes might be written. He hoped Mr. 
Bond would continue the subject, because he 
was quite certain that it was one of the 
greatest possible advantage to them. With that 
view he would mention one or two buildings 
somewhat earlier and somewhat later than those 
given by Mr. Bond. Mr. Bond had been 
rather timid sometimes with regard to the date 
of the church he had shown of Périgueux. As 
a matter of fact, there was an earlier church in 
the vicinity of Périgueux—St. Astier, the date of 
which was 1olo—and that was the first church he 
knew of which was covered with a dome on 
pendentives. The pendentives of the dome were 
gone, but the piers which sustained them were 
still there. ‘this was the same as at St. Etienne, 
Périgueux. -It was rather singular in this 
church and in St. Astier—and it may be found 
in other examples—that, instead of beginning, 
as had always been the custom, with the choir, 
they seemed to have begun at the other end. 
They had another instance of that in the case 
of Angouléme for the earlier period, 1117 to 
1120. The east dome was probably the first 
portion erected, and the others added after- 
wards; and, as regarded St. Etienne, it was 
certain that two domes were erected and a 
third may have been erected and pulled down. 
As regarded the Church of St. Front, probably 
the church was begun much later than 1120. 
It seemed an additional proof to him that, after 
the basilican church of St. Front was burned 
down, there was an attempt to copy St. Etienne, 
for in the middle of the nave they built four 
great piers to support a dome. He presumed 
that some one saw St. Mark’s, and then they 
commenced the building they knew well be- 
foreits restoration. The problem of St. Hilaire, 
Poitiers, which was one of the most wonderful 
interiors he knew of, might be solved in this 
way. There were portions of it earlier than 
the nave portion. Certainly the aisles were 
der and portions of the transept. They 
wanted to vault the nave, but it was 50 ft. wide, 
and that was more than they dared at that time, 
so what they did was to build within the 
existing nave, piers at certain inte1vals and 
construct domes in each bay. But that was 
a theory which might be worked out later 
on. It was one of great interest, and he 
thought its suggestiveness for the treatment of 
modern churches was wonderful. Alihough 
Mr. Fergusson was not a practising archi- 
ect, it was astonishing how closely he 
arrived at results, and he (the speaker) 
thought his idea was a valuable one when he 
oointed out that the object of the pointed 
barrel vault was to have less filling in at the 
top because it was the custom to cover over 
this barrel with a roof. For that reason the 
pointed barrel vault actually existed before the 
circular barrel vault. As regarded the Church 
at Tournus, it was a wonderful building, and 
he did not know why it had not been copied. 
The light they got was splendid and he was 
astonished that the type had never been 
reproduced, as he thought it extremely fine. 
Mr. Bond had stated that the consecration took 
place in ro1g9. The church was begun in 
1007, after the fire, and the consecration 
took place in Io19, but the choir was of the 
twelfth century. The crypt was of the old 
church of the tenth century, and still existed. 
Mr. Bond had instanced two cases in which 
transverse vaults were run across the aisles, 
and he might add St. Remi, Rheims, and the 
basilican church of St. Front. As regarded the 
Church of Grandson, in Switzerland, which 
was put down as being of the tenth or eleventh 
century, its appearance was deceptive, and Mr. 
Street considered it to be twelfth century, a 
date also quoted by Reber. With regard to the 
test of plan, St. Sulpice,a small church in 
Switzerland, was certainly very early—only 
three apses and the transept remained. At 
Vignory there had been some change as re- 
garded the east end, and it had been vaulted. 
It was vaulted with barrel vaults originally, 
and was one of the earliest instances of vaults 
carried round on apse. The two bays now 
built into the base of the tower of St. Front 
were identically the same as at Vignory, and 
the two vaults may have been built by the same 
masons. Architects, no doubt, in those days 
went about and brought in views of their own 
country, and it was natural that there should 
be later changes brought into buildings. He 
thanked Mr. Bond for the enormous research 
he had shawn on the subject and the admir- 
able way in which he had illustrated it. 








The motion having been heartily carried, 


Mr. Bond said he was extremely obliged for 
the hearty vote of thanks. ; 


The Victoria Monument. 


The Chairman announced that a special 
general meeting had been summoned by the 
Council in compliance with a requisition by 
twelve subscribing members, to be held next 
Monday, to consider the various resolutions 
regarding the proposed national memorial to’ 
Queen Victoria. 

The meeting then terminated. 


_ 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The eleventh meeting of the session was held 
on the 17th inst., Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Vice- 
President, in the chair. Mr. Charles E. Keyser 
gave a very interesting exhibition of photo- 
graphic lantern-slides illustrating the Norman 
tympana of English church doorways. There 
were over 170 slides, besides a large number 
of bromide enlargements arranged in series on 
the walls of the room. Mr. Keyser explained 
that he did not intend to give a lecture or to 
read a paper, but simply to offer a few words 
in explanation of the subject of each view as it 
was shown, with the name of the church to 
which it belonged. The exhibition had been 
given before several other societies, and the 
collection of photographs—which is being con- 
tinually added to—is certainly a magnificent 
one and, of its kind, unique. A paper was 
contributed by Mr. T. Cann Hughes upon some 
recent discoveries at Bleasdale, Lancashire. 
These discoveries consist of a group of pre- 
historic remains occupying a prominent posi- 
tion on a knoll of boulders in the midst of an 
amphitheatre of moorland hills due west of 
Fairsnape Farm. Mr. Shadrack Jackson, with 
the help of Mr. Kelsall, the occupier of the 
farm, made a series of excavations in what he 
suspected to be an early British burial-place. 
Two circles of timber were met with, the outer 
being 150 ft. in diameter, corposed of round 
logs of oak placed closely side by side, five in 
a row, forming a kind of platform. The inner 
circle is much more complex and is 75 ft. in 
diameter. In the centre of the circle was 
found a rectangular hole which had been filled 
with wood ashes, and in the hole a group of 
three cinerary urns was discovered. Two of 
the urns contained calcined human bones. A 
small cup was also found in the mouth of one 
of the urns in an inverted position. The 
features of this remarkable discovery are all 
characteristic of the Bronze Age, and we shall 
await with the greatest interest a more full 
account, which, we understand, is to appear in 
due course.—Mr. Patrick, Hon. Secretary, 
announced that the Congress would be held 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, from Thursday, July 18, 
to Wednesday, July 24, both days inclusive, 
under the presidency of Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
M.A., D.C.L., F.S.A., of Barmoor Castle, Beal, 
Northumberland. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

GUIDE TO THE SEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE LIBRARY. (The Patent Office. 
6d. . 

: Se IN HOUSES AND LANDS. By R. 
Denny Orlin. (Effingham Wilson. 1s.) 

SANITARY ENGINEERING: A PRACTICAL TREA- 
TISE. By Colonel E. C, S. Moore, R.E. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. (B. T. Batsford.) 

NEW. TABLES FOR THE SOLUTION OF GAN- 
GUILLET AND KUTTER’S FORMULA. By Colonel 
E. C. S. Moore, R.E. (B. T. Batsford.) 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES ACTS. 
By Chas. E. Allan and Francis J. Allen. Second 
edition. (Butterworth & Co.) 

A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL GASFITTING. By 
Walter Grafton, F.CS. (B. T. Batsford.) 

THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897; A 
PLEA FOR REVISION. By R. T. Thomson. (Effing- 
ham Wilson.) 
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PROPOSED BATHS IN CHORLTON-ON-MEDLOCK. 
—The Baths Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration have adopted plans which have been pre- 
pared by the City Surveyor for the erection of new 
baths in High-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, to be 
called the Victoria Baths. The building, which will 
include a variety of baths, in addition to plunge 
baths for both sexes, is estimated to cost 40,000/. 

DRILL HALL, GosPoRT.—A drill hall is to be 
erected at Gosport from the designs of Lieutenant 
H. A. F. Smith, of Gosport. The building will be 
situated in Walpole-road, and will be three stories 
in height. The hall itself will be So ft. by 45 ft. 
The contractors are Mesers. Lane Bros., their con- 





tract being for 2,925/. 
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sI@N FOR NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICES. 


oarag) E published a fortnight ago the selected 
Ny design in the competition for these 
iN ) new offices at Norwich, which seems 
to have excited a good deal of interest, and 
called forth an amount of architectural ability 
ynusual in the case of a competition for a 
private building. we 

We give this week the perspective view of 
the design submitted by Mr. Charles Heath- 
cote, of Manchester, together with the plan for 


the ground floor. 


DE 








PRIOR PARK, BATH. 


THouGH Prior Park has been the subject of a 
good many illustrations, these have been 
generally from pretty nearly one point of view, 
showing the garden front. A collection of four 
views gives a better all-round idea of a house 
which has acquired some celebrity both archi- 
tecturally and otherwise, and the view in the 
garden shows that here also the element of 
stateliness was not neglected. 

Little did Colin Campbell, when he refused 
to‘use Bath stone in the erection of Greenwich 
Hospital, think of the results of his action ; for 
Ralph Allen was the proprietor of large 
quarries, and if he.could not induce other men 
to use his stone, he would use it himself. He 
would build a mansion that should display not 
only the variety of uses of his stone but the 
grandeur of architecture. The site was one 
particularly calculated to set off any building 
that might be placed upon it. At the upper 
end of one of the many “combes ” with which 
the neighbourhood abounded, with grassy 
slopes stretching away down to Old Widcombe 
House and church, was to lie the country house 
of Prior Park, the design of John Wood. 

A word about the owner. Ralph Allen, 
whose name has come down to us associated 
with high principles of honour, loved to 
entertain at his home the cultured and 
learned men of the day. Although anxious to 
develop the natural resources of the neighbour- 
hood, he was yet careful to show the greatest 
kindness to all whom he could befriend. 
Especially was this the case in regard to his 
workmen, for whom he erected dwellings on 


Combe Down. Among the great men who 
had tasted of his unsparing hospitality 
were Pope, Fielding, Smollett, Warburton, 


and others. His natural abilities had brought 
him to this honoured position, Born in 
1792, he had, after a good education, 
been a clerk in the Bath Post-office, and the 
story is often told of how he was fortunate 
enough to secure the attention of General 
Wade, who was then stationed in Bath. 
through the discovery of a plot for insurrec- 
tion in the West of England. As a result he 
was made postmaster of Bath. In 1742 he was 
mayor, and in 1763, on his retirement from the 
Corporation, he gave the city §ool. towards the 
building of a new Guildhall. 

It is not unlikely that in the first instance 
Wood had been found by Allen in Yorkshire and 
invited to come to Bath. In any case the two 
men were friendly for a period of some years, 
and no doubt Allen found that the advice 
Which he received from Wood was such as 
tended to develop his schemes, while Wood, 
on the other hand, must have felt the advan- 
lage of werking for such an influential patron. 

Allen diedin 1 764, aged seventy-one years, 
ant the estate descended to Bishop Warburton, 
ee had married A'len’s favourite niece, Miss 
‘ucker. But he did not live much at the man- 
ane the society fellaway. After his death 
~ yi29 the house came into: the possession 
‘Iiscount Hawarden, whose wife was Mary 
sac aughter of Ralph Allen’s brother. He died 
Hane and Thomas Ralph, second Viscount 
r- — succeeded him. With the death 
‘Allen t latter, in 1807, the connexion of the 

i amily with Prior Park ceased. In 1829 
pe P Baines bought the estate for 22,0001., 
a sono for a time well cared for, although 
i peeed of the house suffered considerably 
1836 — fire which took place on May 30, 
in 86 €r passing through other hands, it was 

pr Sha by Bishop Clifford, and 
dae ce oman Catholic college, which it has 
weal “antics 6 to, real hoor hes of the old 
building on the west of it, " oe re sy 
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OLD ARCHITECTURE OF BATH. 


THESF examples of the eighteenth-century 
architecture of Bath, taken from photographs, 
are given as illustrations to Mr. M. A. Green’s 
paper on the subject read before the Architec- 
tural Association last week, and printed on 
another page. 





SKETCHES AT WHITBY. 


THE sketches which we reproduce were 
made at Whitby, a sketching-ground so well 
known, either by visit or reputation, that it is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to make any statement as 
to its suitability ; but the town and neighbour- 
hood abound with endless subjects for 
«ketches of pictorial architecture and objects 
for study, in variety, perhaps, unequalled by 
any other town on the English coast. Until 
the year 1751 all the roads in the neighbour- 
hood lay in a state of nature, rough, rugged, and 
uneven, and it was dangerous, especially in 
winter, for any one on horseback or by con- 
veyance to come into the town. To this long- 
continued isolation may be attributed the 
primitive condition of the place and its inhabi- 
tants, a condition which, however, is in danger 
of disappearing owing to the increasing popu- 
larity of the town as a seaside resort. 

The first object of interest on approaching 
the town is the well-known abbey crowning the 
East cliff, a ruin which, with the old church of 
St. Mary built on the same spur, dominates the 
surrounding country, and in conjunction with 
the old town and the river Esk flowing some 
250 feet below, make a very striking composi- 
tion. Of the old abbey all that now remains 
are the ruins of the church occupying the site 
of the old Saxon building, but exhibiting no 
traces of remains earlier than the twelfth cen- 
tury. The most ancient portion is the choir, 
which is Early English ; the transept also is 
Early English, but of later date, and the nave 
is rich Decorated. On the south side are 
foundations of cloisters and domestic buildings. 

The town itself, with its quaint narrow 
streets and old-fashioned houses built in such 
picturesque confusion, also gives ample material 
for those fond of architectural sketching, and 
it is very interesting to wander in and out by 
the narrowest of passages and up and down 
by the steepest of stone stairs, the attention 
being constantly attracted by something worth 
sketching in the most out-of-the-way corners. 

The river runs through the centre of the 
town, the two parts of which are connected by 
a bridge, apparently a combination of old and 
new work, its stone buttresses and wooden 
corbels giving it a very quaint appearance, 
somewhat spoilt, however, by the iron draw- 
bridge in the central span. From this bridge 
some very effective sketches may be made, 
especially in the evening, when the town is 
bathed in the light of the setting sun, the out- 
lines and colouring of the red-tiled cottages 
modified by the atmosphere, acquiring as the 
evening draws on that harmony and breadth of 
effect which is so restful and beautiful after a 
hot day. Leaving the bridge, and passing 
along the quay, where there are to be seen 
many objects of interest and “little bits” to be 
noted in the sketch-book, is the principal of 
the two piers which form the harbour entrance, 
a delightful spot for study or recreation. At 
the end of each pier is a lighthouse ; the larger 
one, which has weathered to a beautiful colour, 
being exceptionally fine in proportion. 

For change of scenery and study there are 
the moors and several picturesque villages 
within easy distance from the town, and Robin 
Hood’s Bay is but seven miles by train, and 
although so frequently illustrated is none the 
less interesting and well worth a visit. 

GEORGE W. COLLINS. 
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LocaL  AUTHORITIZ®’ OFFICERS SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL.—In reference to this Bill, a meeting of 
the surveyors to the Local Authorities in the 
Birmingham ‘district was held on Thursday last 
week in Birmingham, when the question before 
them was the Bill now being promoted in Parlia- 
ment, entitled the “‘ Local-Authorities’ Officers Super- 
annuation Bill.” It was resolved: ‘“ That, this 
meeting of surveyors, being unanimously of opinion 
that the Local Authorities’ Officers Superannuation 
Bill should be carried through Parliament this 
session, pledge themselves to do everything in their 
power to accomplish this end by interviewing the 
various Members of Parliament representing their 
several districts, and requesting their strong sup- 
port thereto, and to-also urge upon their Authori- 





ties to petition in favour of the Bill.” 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibits of bricks, tiles, terra-cotta, and 
similar clay goods are quite up to the standard 
of previous exhibitions. There isan increasing 
tendency to manufacture red terra-cotta, finials, 
ornamental bricks, and models of terrible-look- 
ing animals. Common bricks seem to have 
fallen into the background, and higher-class 
bricks, of the rubber and terra-cotta types, take 
their place at the exhibition to some extent. The 
increasing use of roofing tiles has brought forth 
several more or less original designs, whilst 
the perforated common tile is also present in 
great quantity. Chimney-pots, on the other 
hand, appear on the whole to be of a simpler 
character than usual, and many are executed 
in red terra-cotta. Rustic ware is well repre- 
sented, and ornamental terra-cotta tablets with 
designs in high relief are conspicuous on some 
of the stands. 

Messrs. S. & E. Collier, of Grovelands, 
Reading, have a large stand whereon are ex- 
hibited roofing and wall tiles, both machine 
and hand made ; there are ornamental tiles in 
various patterns for vertical work, and small 
tiles for bays, porches, &c. There are many 
ornamental patterns of ridge tiles and finials. 
In regard to bricks, Messrs. Collier show 
smooth-faced air bricks, and common bricks 
both smooth and sand faced. These goods 
are for the most part made front clays, sands, 
and loams of the Reading period, and give a 
good idea of the wide range of utility of that 
formation. 

Mr. Mark Gentry, of Sible Hedingham 
Essex, also has a good exhibit of his ‘“‘ M.G.’ 
brand red facings, rubbers, arch bricks, and 
moulded and enriched bricks. 

Messrs. Perrett Brothers, of Cheam, Surrey, 
have a well-furnished stand of red facing and 
moulded bricks, also rubbers, tiles, finials, 
chimney-pots, terra-cotta ware, vases, &c. 
The earths employed in their manufacture are 
the clays and loams of the Reading series, 
which are well represented in the neighbour- 
hood of Cheam; they take on a good red 
colour, of a uniform tint. This is a new 
venture, and we wish the undertaking success. 

The Somerset Trading Company (late 
Messrs. Browne & Co.), of Bridgwater, have 
erected a small building which is covered 
with their patent interlocking tiles. It is 
claimed for them that they are easily laid, 
without nails, and as they are proof against 
rain and snow-drift, they are specially suitable 
for use in exposed positions. The same firm 
also exhibit interlocking double Roman tiles, 
square-shouldered to break the joint, Poole’s 
tiles, Phillips’ lockjaw tiles, triple and double 
Roman tiles, bricks, and terra-cotta. 

Messrs. Candy & Co. Great Western 
Potteries and Brickworks, Heathfield, New- 
ton Abbot, have a large stand exhibiting 
their bricks and stoneware of various kinds. 
The body of the ware is chiefly of a buff tint, 
but the goods are very largely glazed. The 
firm has published some interesting chemical 
analyses of the fireclay in the raw state and 
the brick made from the clay. The results are 
as follow :— 


Composition Composition 








of the of the 
Fireclay. Fire Brick. 
BIER scccdccssccesscces 77 30 percent. 8290 per cent. 
Alumina — .....ccceeee 1660, 7) ) ae 
Peroxide of iron.... Ig0 ,, Ss 5, 
Lime and magnesia _ traces traces 
Potash (with some . 
BOUA) ccccccccceeecee a OOS — x 
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The very small percentage of lime and the 
alkalies invests this material with special 
interest from a clay-working standpoint, for the 
raw clay is, practically, a pure silicate of 
alumina plus about two per cent. of iron. It 
is not surprising that bricks made from such 
clay should be capabie of withstanding great 
compression. Six bricks tested for crushing 
strain, each about 3in. by Qin. by 4} in., gave 
as a mean result 4452 tons per square foot ; 
whilst tests as to porosity showed that some 
white glazed bricks absorbed from 3 to 3 oz. 
of water during four hours. It would have 
been interesting had the precise method of 
experimenting been explained, as in absorp- 
tion experiments that counts for much ; and 
the effects of a more prolonged immersion 
than four hours might well be given. How- 
ever, we are pleased to see that some attempt 





has been made to give the physical properties 
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of the bricks, for very few manufacturers go 
to the trouble and expense of doing so. 

The Cattybrook Brick Company, of Bristol, 
have specimens of brickwork in different 
colours, red and buff terra-cotta and moulded 
bricks, with blue and brindle goods. The most 
conspicuous parts of the stand are in the buff 
terra-cotta, such as window-heads, mouldings, 
&c. The same firm also shows red facing 
bricks and vitreous blue bricks for stables. 
Experiments in regard to thrusting stress on 
six vellow pressed bricks, each about 2°65 in. 
by 8°75in. by 4'20in., show a mean stress per 
brick, cracked slightly at 286°6 tons per square 
foot cracked generally at 3863 tons, and 
crushed at 393°7 tons per square foot. The 
results on six red bricks are—cracked slightly 
at 328°8 tons per square foot, cracked generally 
at 3719 tons, and crushed at 381°2 tons per 
square foot. In all the experiments the bricks 
were bedded between pieces of pine Zin. in 
thickness. 

Messrs, H. J. & C. Major, of Bridgwater, 
have erected a hut whereon are displayed 
their patent roofing tiles, of Roman and 
other patterns; also Major’s patent inter- 
locking plain tiles of Broseley type, requiring 
neither nails nor mortar to make a good roof. 
There are also specimens of maltkiln and 
ornamental ridge tiles, bricks, &c., chiefly in 
red goods, but there are some good white per- 
forated bricks. 

Messrs. Stanley Bros., of Nuneaton, exhibit 
a variety of their goods, including white 
and coloured enamelled bricks, improved 
salt and grey granite bricks, red and_ buff 
chimney pots, ornamental red and buff terra- 
cotta, semi-ercaustic paving tiles, blue pressed 
bricks, garden tiles, red and buff terra-cotta 
and glazed vases, and Staffordshire quarries. 

The Glenfield Premier Brick and Terra- 
Cotta Company, of Glenfield, near Leicester, 
show their best red, hand-pressed facing brick, 
tapped wire-cut for seconds facing, moulded 
and ornamental bricks, terra-cotta chimney- 
pots and ridge tiles and finials, all red goods. 

Messrs. G. Tucker & Son, of Loughborough, 
exhibit their red and buff terra-cotta, red pressed 
facing bricks, red sand stocks, special sewer 
bricks, and roofing and paving tiles. The 
colour is good, and the different specimens 
seem to have been carefully burned. 

Mr. Charles Watson, of Napton-on-the Hill, 
Warwickshire, also shows some samples of 
bricks, roofing tiles, and quarries made from 
the well-known lias clays of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Messrs. Joseph Place & Sons, of Darwen, 
have a large exhibit of salt glazed bricks, 
enamelled bricks (white and coloured), chim- 
ney-tops, &c. An analysis of the fireclay 
employed gave the following results :— 


ROMRR Gia eaneabetereccns 47°20 per cent. 
PUI! =. isa cisne cess ct 35°79 7 
Oxice of fon. .6..:6.63362 2°07 ie 
a Sele te, °29 “a 
MAPNOBIG: .5.05255:.00.t0-0 °30 ‘ 
Potash and-soda ....%.... “98 ; 
Combined water and 

organic matter......... 1315 5 

99°84 


The sainple was dried at 212 deg. Fahr., and 
the analysis shows that the clay is an excellent 
material for the manufacture of fire bricks and 
lumps. The proportion of silica is somewhat 
lower, and of alumina higher than in most 
fire clays, which is in its favour as a refractory 
material. The fire bricks are made from the 
Lower Mountain Mine clay of Lancashire 
makers. Place’s patent chequer bricks for 
kiln bottoms are also shown on the stand. 

Mr. George Swift, of Liverpool, shows some 
plain and embossed enamelled tiles, mosaics 
and architectural faience for internal and 
external decorations, also some patent dove- 
tailed security back tiles. 

Messrs. Oates & Green, of Halifax, exhibit 
a number of salt glazed, white and coloured 
glazed bricks, as well as many examples of their 
sanitary goods. In the Smoke Abatement sec- 
tion the firm shows the application of certain 
of their bricks in connexion with the “ Beres- 
ford ” fire. 

In the last-mentioned section the Flaming 
Fire Brick Company, of Mark-lane, have an 
exhibit. They claim that their process pro- 
duces a smokeless fire by enabling coke, 
anthracite, or cinders to burn brightly in any 
open grate or closed range, with less trouble 
and less expense than ordinary coal or ga’, yet 
without any structural alteration of the grate 


‘ome much more quickly and intensely heated 
than ordinary solid fire-bricks do. The use of 
anthracite must, of course, be beneficial from 
a smoke abatement point of view, and the 
bricks certainly appear to do what is claimed 
for them. 

Stones are not well represented in the ex- 
hibition, and there are very few building 
stones. Mr. John Rooke, of Weldon, near 
Kettering, has a small stand of the cream- 
coloured oolitic limestone, known as Weldon 
stone. Messrs. Harwood & Young, of East 
Grinstead, exhibit some specimens of yellow 
sandstone from the Hackenden quarries. This 
stone comes from the Hastings division of the 
Wealden formation. Mr. S. T. Clothier, of 
Street, Somerset, has some blocks of blue 
Lias Keinton stone, including slabs and 
kerbs. The Crown Dale Stone Company exhibit 
their silicious limestone in the form of ashlar 
mouldings, carvings, &c. In the _ gallery 
there are a few good stone exhibits, principally 
illustrating the use of the material for surveyors’ 
purposes. We noticed the stands of the 
Pwllheli Granite Co., whose specialities are 
granite setts, channels, kerbs, and macadam ; 
the Hard York Nonslip Stone Co., Halifax, 
which firm has laid down a pavement to show 
the applications of the stone; Mr. James 
Runnalls, of Penlee, Penzance, exhibits speci- 
mens of Penlee stone ; the Newry Granite Co., 
of Newry, Ireland, shows some setts and 
other uses of the stone ; Messrs. John Wain- 
wright & Co. of Shepton Mallet, have 
some basalt road metal, and samples of 
carboniferous limestone; the Mountsorrel 
Granite Company, of Loughborough, near 
Leicester, show the employment of their well- 
known stone for street purposes ; Messrs. Field 
& Mackay exhibit Clee Hill basalt road metal 
and kerbs from the Titterstone quarry ; Messrs. 
Mackay & Davies, of Pontypridd, have some 
specimens of blue Pennant paving -stone ; 
Messrs. Darbishires exhibit their well-known 
Penmaenmawr stone, from North Wales ; the 
Hopton Wood Stone Company, of Wirks- 
worth, Derbyshire, have blocks of their car- 
boniferous limestone for building, &c. ; there 
is also a good display of Norwegian granites, 
ophicalcites, and marbles. 

Of artificial stones, the Patent Indurated 
Stone Company* have, in addition to their 
ordinary pruducts, a red window bay, also a 
staircase made of broken Leicestershire granite 
mixed with Portland cement ; Messrs. B. Ward 
& Co. have some samples of artificial stone 
dressings, stair-treads, and mosaic iwork ; and 
in the gallery the Victoria Stone Company 
have a good exhibit of their ordinary materials. 

Cements are hardly represented, but in 
the entrance-hall we observed an apparatus, 
known as the Patent Standard Flourometer, 
invented by Mr. W. F. Goreham, of Belvedere, 
Kent, which by an ingenious adaptation of a 
specific gravity process separates the flour of 
the cement from the grosser particles ; this 
instrument must prove of great value to large 
users of cement and others. 

Messrs. John Knowles & Co., in addition to a 
goodly disolay of sanitary pipes and similar 
ware, have some blue quarries and firebricks, 
blue cornice bricks, white terracotta, brown 
salt-glazed ware, and the like. In connexion 
we also noticed Callender’s bitumen damp-proof 
course, which has been largely utilised in recent 
years, especially in the construction of reser- 
voirs, water-tanks, &c. 

Messrs. Peter Wood, of West Bromwich, 
have an interesting stand whereon are exhi- 
bited a goodly assortment of their annealed 
blue bricks, including pressed facings, bull- 
noses, plinths, splays, stables, and pavings ; 
also channels, platform, and wall-copings of 
various kinds, kerbs, large step bricks, window- 
heads, &c. A chemical analysis of the clay 
employed is given as follows :— 

Insoluble residue (quartz and felspar) 33°38 p.c. 
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This analysis shows that the clay is a very 
tgood one for clayworking purposes, and 








being necessary. These perforated bricks be- 


judging from the finished products on th 
stand, vitrification is-easily arrived at. One me 
the types of bricks made by the firm is styled 
the “imperishable blue,” which is saiq to be 
non-corrosive. 

Mr. F. H. Brook has a composite exhibit made 
up of the produce of various firms. Messrs, John 
Carr & Sons, of North Shields, show some 
well-glazed bricks in different tints, as well ag 
sanitary ware ; the Lumley Brick Company 
of Fence Houses, co. Durham, have ‘some 
white and coloured glazed bricks ; the Sussex 
Brick Company, of Warnham, near Horsham 
exhibit machine-pressed common bricks, te. 
pressed red facing bricks, sewer bricks 
and hand-made _ red bricks; Mr. William 
Mobberley, of Woodsetton, near Dudley, has 
some Stourbridge fire-bricks, lumps, and 
fire-tiles; and the Midland Stone Pipe 
Company have sent some buff terra-cotta 
chimney-pots, salt glazed bricks, and some 
sanitary ware. Altogether the combined 
exhibit is an effective one, if there is not much 
of novelty in it. 

Messrs. Broad & Co. have a large exhibit 
of sanitary goods, as well as white and coloured 
glazed bricks, building bricks, glazed tiles, hearth 
tiles, and majolica tiles in various colours and 
patterns, for wall work. 

Messrs. James Woodward, of Swadlincote, 
near Burton-on-Trent, show various types of 
sanitary goods turned out.by the firm, also buff 
terra-cotta chimney-pots, flower vases, white 
and coloured glazed bricks, fire-bricks, &c., 
The Sneyd Collieries, of Burslem, have a 
small exhibit in the entrance hall of their bricks, 
glazed white, yellow, green, and other colours. 
The Newellite Glass Tile Company, already 
mentioned in our former article, show their 
patent glass .tiles, which have a special key 
or backing of a bituminous nature, enabling 
them to be readily fixed in position, and which 
also prevent cracking of the opal glass by the 
alternate expansion and contraction due to 
rapid changes in temperature. 

The British Opal Wall Glazing Company 
also have a neat exhibit. Their tiles differ 
from those last mentioned, amongst other 
things, in that the backing is composed 
of little rough knobs of glass projecting from 
the back of the tile, to give it a hold to the 
cement or other substance in which it may be 
embedded. The tiles are usually set in adamant 
cement, and the firm makes its own glass. To 
show the use of the material from a decorative 
standpoint there are exhibited some Japanese 
and floral hand-painted panels on opal glass. 
The normal effect of the opal glass as a wall 
glaze is exemplified by an erection in the 
centre of the exhibit. 

Messrs. Mintons have a display of wall tiles 
representing the general scope of their recent 
methods of wall decoration, including bird 
panels with raised outline, and painted in 
coloured glazes ; another panel shows figures 
in slight relief ; a third panel of fish ; and a 
fourth pheasants and partridges. _ 

The Artistic Tile Company exhibit some new 
designs in hand-painted and other wall tiles 
also a large assortment of flooring tiles, marble 
mosaics, &c. The white terra-cotta a. 
a pleasing material, and is employed both !0 
interior and exterior purposes. “4 

Messrs. Colthurst, Symons, & Co., of sere 
water, have erected a hut, tiled and perv 
by their red tiles, and many other pattem 
made by the firm are shown. | : 

There is much to interest in the sanitary 
exhibits, and great and general advanes 
being made on all sides, which is quite a - 
lution on appliances in vogue twenty _ 4 
In examining the several groups, it wil ad 
bably be noted how the minds of manuiac = 
have been directed to meet what are the “re 
of the day, and it is interesting to _ ° 
similar results which have been ak 
Mr, George Jennings hasa fine exhibit “ 3 
closet appliances of every imaginable sett 
from the new arm-chair pattern wae 
for Windsor Castle to the ingenious a e 
ment for water-closets for steamship pont ery 
below thewater-mark; andaveryclevera) 
complete portable water-closet is also nibition 
Part of the exhibit from the Paris en sires 
is here on view. Messrs. Cliff’s manulae pa 
are too well known to require cai ative 
are fully shown, among which is 4 TLethaby’ 
item that may be referred to—Vviz. e! 

° ss lazed ena 
rough surface bricks. This is a £1426" “d 
go su a + os and intend 
of beautiful and varied colourings, sugges’ 
for building up mantelpieces ; its ei & CD. 
many combinations, Messrs. han 4 





f * Where no locality is given, the exhibitors are London 
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sets. Among these the new Aqua jet- 
ee ae will g tainly attract attention. 
This clever invention entirely does away with 
the pulling of a chain to discharge the siphon. 
The chain, so arog . — we ae 

i ineffective, is discarded. € Aqua 
paler ae cistern is pneumatic in action ; an 
indiarubber ball, which can be replaced at 
small cost, is enclosed in a porcelain case held 
by screws. Switching a lever discharges a 
column of water which impinges on ‘the 
siphon and effects the discharge. ; 

One of the best sanitary exhibits is that of 
Mr. Walter E. Mason, of Horwich, the whole of 
which is of his own manufacture. Among the 
water-closets may be noted ‘the “ Maelstrom,” 
siphonic in action and very powerful in flush. 
We saw quite 10 ft. of a ribbon of paper carried 
away by this apparatus. Another noticeable 
feature was a urinal with a_patent flushing 
nozzle, doing away with the intermittent 
sparge discharge. The flush was one of the 
most effective we have seen. An excellent 
mixing tap for baths was also shown. Others, 
equally good, are exhibited by Messrs. Jennings 
and Shanks respectively. 

Messrs. Oates & Green, Halifax, show a 
hospital closet above the floor, and not of the 
corbel pattern, being fixed upon iron brackets 
into the wall, the advantage claimed being 
that it may be removed for repair if necessary. 
An ingenious arrangement is also shown for 
school lavatories to meet the objection of 
children using the same water for washing 
purposes; and to prevent the conveyance of 
ophthalmia a supply is provided with a rose 
instead of a sparge pipe, and the supply can 
be either intermittent or a continuous flow from 
the valves, being turned on or off by the care- 
taker for a fixed period or manipulated by the 
child using same. The salt glaze work ex- 
hibited is excellent in quality. 

A novelty in lavatories is the ‘* Runwell,” 
(Messrs. Mason), which obviates all the ob- 
jections generally attendant upon such basins, 
and is distinguished by the absence of plug, 
chain, and lead trap, and is siphonic in action ; 
it cannot overflow and is automatic, and very 
quick in action. The waste is easily accessible, 
pe there seems to be nothing to get out of 
order. 

In the gallery, and coming under the sanitary 
survey, is a somewhat novel and remarkable 
machine, Ravenor’s patent drain tester, by 
means of which defects are indicated upon a 
water-gauge for low pressure, or a gauge-dial 
indicating the pounds pressure. Testing for 
high pressure, the procedure is the same for 
vertical as horizontal pipes ; stop outlets con- 
nect with drain, and work the bellows. This 
creates a pressure on the water in an annular 
channel, and causes same to rise: in a 
gauge-glass ; if this column of water be 
maintained the drain is sound, but if the 
water falls the drain is defective. The next 
operation is to detect the leakage; a cap 
: removed and a smoke rocket intro- 

uced, and the powerful bellows again used. 
The machine also provides a test for high 
pressure. When the bellows are worked the 
fe dies is indicated on a pressure gauge ; if 
the pointer maintains its position the 
, ‘ain 1s sound, but if it falls towards zero the 
dees esac Some idea of the power 
wil hs vad st the ig the rigeg 
: . equal to a 
pe of water 8 ft. high. A hinkes pressure 
Me € obtained by attaching a bicycle in- 
“ator to a special valve provided, but 8 lbs. 
arta acolumn of water 16 ft. high, should 
ae “ maximum. The machine is quite 
= ‘tole, 1s made of brass, and costing but 
io a 1S within the reach of all. We con- 
‘ne ts to - an effective and very useful in- 
the rig aeiarie would do well to insert 

Mr. Asc hrs Wilkins n~ ee oe 
Ri svidees of saa on ex ibits what he calls 
t me em Of stairs. We greatly doubt if 
pe ag Avani new in the idea, which is the 
a € of two risers to one tread, not uncom- 
Sines ts medieval buildings, The sample 
ee iS “designed to afford the cottager 
tithes” 4 means of getting upstairs as his 
children thig ogy ios”, IE he has no 
should j 1S may be desirable, but if he 
ilies nae be given to excessive 
children’ wilh er his life nor those of his 

he staire ny be worth many years’ purchase. 
risers with Bi designed to ‘combine easier 
on the ord er treads than can be arranged 
angle of 4s rn 4 system. For instance, at an 
in the foll ours: the risers and treads can be 
owing proportions, 52 in, by 11 in. 


or 6in. by 12in. or 7 in. by 14 in., instead of 
equal risers and treads, as in the ordinary 
system. At lesser angles easier risers and 
wider treads can be provided. The stair 
exhibited is at the angle of 50 deg. : there are 
eleven risers for a rise of 5 ft. 4 in., each riser 
being only 53 in. high. The treads are 9} in. 
wide. The “ going” is only 3 ft. ro} in. 
However, we think the system may be very 
usefully employed in positions where access is 
difficult to be obtained, but it is a questionable 
advantage for the cottager. 

A very useful plunger is exhibited by 
Mr. Cooper, Finsbury Park. It is used for 
cleaning closet ttaps, drains, soil pipes, baths, 
sinks, stackpipes, &c., by suction. It is easily 
applied to water-closets and basins, and after 
ventilation pipes and overflow waste pipes 
have been stopped up any obstruction in the 
trap can readily be removed. 

Sash and casement windows appear to still 
afford suggestion for variation and combina- 
tion ; climatic conditions, however, render it 
impossible to adopt continental systems here, 
and while reversible and other fittings are 
introduced to mitigate what are supposed to 
be evils in the older forms of English win- 
dows, which are both familiar to us in 
appearance and use, there is, however, 
generally an absence of charm in modern 
windows as compared with those of a century 
or so ago. Reference may be made to some 
ingenious arrangement shown, as, for 
instance, Carey’s patent sashes, which 
are a clever combination of both sash 
and casement, in which the advantages 
of both are procured. The sample shown 
has the appearance of an ordinary double 
hung sash, by releasing a long flat bolt 
under the meeting rail and two smaller ones at 
the cill level, the whole is converted into four 
hung casements, which open inwards. The 
whole seemed to work freely enough in the 
example illustrated. The casements or sashes 
are hung on bolts, kept in place by other bolts 
at cill level, and are provided with water 
hollows against the side of the sash boxes. 
The sashes slide on iron or brass slips screwed 
to the beading and inserted into the sash. 

The meeting of the sashes is unprotected by 
water-hollows, and would probably share the 
defect of all casements in not being so weather 
proof as the time-honoured sash. The advan- 
tages are, however, the absence of friction on 
the reversible joints of other systems, the pos- 
sibility of cleaning the windows from within, 
and the opening of the whole area ; the slides 
are of brass or iron, the latter painted which 
would show wear. 

Another variation in window fittings is 
demonstrated in the exhibit of the Moore’s 
Patents Company, when the sashes are at the 
bottom, by application of a handle the sashes 
turn inward. The opening side of the sash-box 
is solid and the weights are on one side only. 
This has elements of economy. The hinge side, 
however, presents at the level of the meeting 
rail an ugly cut, the advantage again being 
the stiles are not cut bya joint. The patent 
casement is even better. By moving a 
catch the outside will turn inside for clean- 
ing, which seems paradoxical, but it works 
in a groove and, like all clever things, is very 
simple. In Moore’s patent two-way door 
‘springs and hinges there is nothing to get out 
of order. They are screwed on the floor, are 
ball bearings, and by an ingenious arrange- 
ment will remain open without swinging back 
and without attachment. 

An excellent one-way door spring is also 
shown, in which the spring on a wheel comes 
down a decline and gathers impetus thereby. 
Both these springs are quite inexpensive, and 
should demand a large sale. Another good 
exhibit is the New Idea Double Action Spring 
Hinge. It is an American invention. The 
spring—a spiral—is mortised into the door and 
fixed with screws; it can be tightened up 
without removing the fitting. We found this 
hinge to work quickly and efficiently, and will 
be of especial value when spring hinges are 
required over girders, its merits being simple 
in construction, inexpensive in cost. 

A useful material is provided in Solignum 
(wood saver),a preservative for wood, stone, 
and brickwork. In appearance itis not un- 
like some qualities of tar. While being a pre- 
servative and soaking into the material, destroy- 
ing all germ life, it at the same time possesses 
very pleasing qualities of colour and texture, 
shows the grain, and is capable of polish, 
although we prefer its pleasant flat appear- 





ance, Jt is produced in several gradations of 


brown colour, and is most suitable for fences 
and half-timberings. 

Among the most direct artistic exhibits must 
be mentioned the small but most interesting 
collection shown by the Terra Cotta Home Arts, 
Compton, Surrey (Mr. G. E. Watts). These con- 
sist of red terra-cotta sundials, garden vases, 
and other delightful works. In a stall adjoining 
the latter is also an interesting collection of 
decorative pottery. The Della Robbia Pottery 
Company, with which Mr. Harold Rathbone, 
of Birkenhead, is associated, have a small and 
representative stall. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., of Poole, have an excel- 
lent collection of lustre tiles of all kinds. We 
were much struck with their richness. A raised 
tile with a Medusa head is shown which, in con- 
junction with others, is suggestive of success- 
ful fireplace treatment. 

The Conduit and Insulation Company* have 
an exhibit of steel-armoured insulating conduit 
for electric wiring which will repay study. 
In their system of wiring the electric cables are 
not only completely protected from mechanical 
injury, as the steel conduit is nail-proof, but 
leakage of current is prevented by an insulating 
material which prevents the covering of the 
cable ever coming into contact with the 
metallic tube. When. buildings get their 
electric supply from the mains of a public 
company, then it is notorious that in many 
cases the electric pressure between one of the 
mains and the steel conduit is greater than the 
pressure between the mains ; hence in these 
cases it is imperative that when steel conduit is 
used it should be insulated. The method of 
making joints, and the useful patterhs of joint 
boxes, switches, and fuses exhibited, show that 
this Company has perfected a very substantial 
and, from the wealthy consumer’s point of view, 
a most desirable system of wiring for the 
electric light. 

To electricians the exhibit in miniature of 
earthenware tubes for electric cables by Eredi 
Frazzi, of Cremona, Italy, for whose firm Mr. 
Arthur Brown is the sole representative in this 
country, will prove most interesting. The 
advantages of earthenware tubes for use with 
underground mains are well known to English 
electricians, and Messrs. Doulton have supplied 
them for many electrical undertakings. The 
advantages claimed for the Frazzi tubes are 
the great strength of the material used and its 
excellent insulating properties. The conduits 
are of two kinds. In the first kind it is formed 
of two distinct parts, the rectangular trough 
and the earthenware capping. If several 
cables are put in the trough leakage may take 
place between them, although they are well 
insulated from earth. Owing to the difficulties 
of getting a perfect fit for the cap for long 
lengths, the pieces are only about 2 ft. long. 
We were more interested in the second kind 
of conduit, which will be useful for many 
electrical purposes. In this case each cable 
has a separate compartment for itself, and the 
lengths are allin one piece. These conduits 
are excellently adapted for polyphase working, 
‘which is now the standard system in Italy. 

On Tuesday afternoon Sir John Taylor, of 
H.M. Office of;Works, and Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
architect to the Royal Italian Opera House, 
entertained on behalf of the Council and 
Executive of the Fire Prevention Committee 
some 600 members and visitors to view the 
special Fire Prevention exhibit which has been 
organised under the auspices of the Society. 
Sir John Taylor addressed the members and 
visitors, dealing exhaustively with the necessity 
of popularising the subject of fire protection, 
and he thanked the exhibitors for the spirited 
way in which they had co-operated, not only 
in their own interest, but with a view to putting 
before the public the scientific aspect of fire 
protection. 

Mr. Edwin O. Sachs thereupon addressed 
the members and visitors as to the advisability 
of making the Exhibition a permanent one, 
similar to the permanent Sanitary Exhibition 
organised under the auspices of the Sanitary 
Institute. 





The last Spring visit of the Architectural 
Association was also made to the Exhibition, 
on Saturday last, when the members found a 
good deal to interest them, especially the 
different forms of plaster partitions and forms 
of adapting the most recent developments of 
slabbed plaster to modern requirements. The 
general verdict was that this year’s was one of 
the best that had been held, 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








THE SPECIAL MEETING AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 


S1rR,—Whatever individual opinions may be 
as to the limited architectural competition for 
the National Memorial—or, indeed, upon the 
whole question—the Institute meeting called 
for Monday next is most unfortunate ; and it is 
to be hoped that the majority of those who 
attend will make a point of preventing any 
outcome from it, for the following reasons :— 

1. Any recommendation made to the 
Memorial Committee should emanate in a 
dignified manner from the Council, not from a 
general meeting forced on by the action of a 
few members. 

2. The member who has been chiefly instru- 
mental in calling the meeting, is not one with 
whose procedure the general body of the 
Institue should desire to associate themselves. 

3. The position is illogical, the President of 
the Institute being himself a member of the 
Memorial Committee. 

4. It is far from likely that the recom- 
mendations made will be attended to, as the 
President, in his capacity of member of the 
Memorial Committee, will know exactly the 
value of this demonstration, and the Institute— 
should the meeting adopt the resolutions— 
will merely sanction a procedure leading to 
no result—and with loss of dignity. 

F.R.1I.B.A. 





THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 


S1R,—It would appear, from the large num- 
ber of letters appearing almost daily in the 
Press, and from the reports of meetings, that 
the disappointment at the very limited competi- 
tion for this work is very widespread, and that 
there is a strong wish, if not a faint hope, that 
the committee may be induced to change their 
minds and open the competition to all artists of 
the British Empire. 

Two mistakes seein to have been made, 
firstly, hasty decision before, at any rate, 
sounding the public ; secondly, the assump- 
tion that a competition for a work of this kind 
is on all fours with a competition for a great 
public building. 

It is more than likely that the advice of the 
authorities at H,M. Office of Works, as experts 
on the subject, was sought and followed. But 
in selecting architects for great public buildings 
artistic qualities are not the only essentials, for 
there must be present also great practical 
knowledge, wide experience, and business 
capacity. Here, however, before all things, 
we want art, and without presuming to say a 
word against the selected architects as artists, 
one feels compelled to exclaim that “ There 
are others.” 

It is not only in the upper ranks of the 
architectural profession that there is at the 
present time a great amount of ability, but I 
believe that there is also a most exceptional 
amount of young talent only waiting an occa- 
sion to show itself. An open competition for 
this work would be a splendid opportunity— 
and when will there be such another, bringing 
such equal opportunities to the experienced 
and inexperienced? I feel sure that the results 
would be both a revelation and an education 
to the public; and judging by the large num- 
ber of amateur suggestions, it is evident that 
there is a great amount of public interest 
taken in the subject. 

But for an open competition there should be 
plenty of time, in order to put the small man 
more on a level with the great. The small man 
wants more time to work out his scheme than 
the great man, with an office full of assistants ; 
and the great man would also be able to give 
more of his personal attention than he could do 
if he had to snatch short intervals in the midst 
of his large business. 

If there is plenty of time there will be plenty 
of designs, and there will be more money also. 
Let the exhibition of designs be NEXT SPRING, 
and allow every one to illustrate his ideas in 
his own way, fixing a limit of size only. Ifthe 
competition is open the public will take more 
interest in the scheme and more money will 
come in. 

It was a surprise to many of us te learn that 
there is only one sculptor worthy of mention. 
Surely there are others, F, B. WADE. 





THE BUILDER. 


§1R,—I think most architects and others will agree 
with the remarks in the recent leading article you 
published, that there should be an open compe- 
tition for this work ; it might be for the memorial 
only, never mind about the avenue in front of it. 
It should consist of sketches only, and five artists 
from the competitors should be selected, and these 
should be added to the five architects already 
chosen. This, I venture to think, would satisfy the 
desire of many who would like to submit a design, 
and also would admit the already selected archi- 
tects without their being subject to an open compe- 
tition. L. DE VILLE. 





SITUATIONS VACANT : 


SUGGESTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 


SIR,—Replying to advertisements of situations 
vacant, by young men and old, is no doubt a neces- 
sary evil, but something might easily be done to 
improve matters, both in the interests of employers 
and employed. 

In recently reading through some sixty or more 
applications with the accompanying testimonials, I 
confess to being greatly surprised that the young 
workers in our profession should send out manu- 
scripts with so many defects. There were excep- 
tions, of course, but I refer to the general rule. 

Granted that the applicant considers himself suit- 
able for the berth advertised, the first essential for a 
good application is good thinking, for an employer 
wants replies in a consecutive business-like way, and 
this can only be done after carefully thinking out 
what should be put into writing. A well-known 
writer says “ The chief labour in writing is think- 
ing.” Let the applicant first jot down in regular 
order what seem the important points, carefully 
including any matter referred to by the employer in 
his advertisement and excluding the unimportant 
and trivial. Do not duplicate statements ; cut out 
unnecessary words and phrases, remembering 
that the person who is to read the letter is very 
possibly a busy man, Applicants should study how 
to express themselves with the greatest force and 
grace, but, above all, seeking clearness and truth of 
expression. 

It cannot be too plainly pointed out that failure 
must necessarily follow the loose ways of many 
who take no thought, but evidently pick up pen and 
proceed to put on paper such things as may chance 
to come into their minds during the process of 
writing. 

Successful writing means thought. 

G. A. HUMPHREYS, 





ELTHAM PALACE. 


SirR,—The present is a favourable opportunity for 
students to measure the ancient roof of the hall and 
the hall itself, as Messrs. Shillitoe & Son, of Bury 
St. Edmunds, are engaged in “strengthening ” the 
roof. There are ladders and platforms put up. 

No doubt facilities would be given to students. 

THOMAS BATTERBURY, F.R.1B.A. 





LONDON BRIDGE. 


SiR,—Would you kindly, or possibly some of your 
numerous readers may be able to, enlighten us as to 
the probable fate of London Bridge ? 

One of the daily papers informs us “that the Bill 
for the widening came before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on March 29 last. It was 
unopposed, and the preamble was passed and 
ordered to be reported to the House for third 
reading.” 

If the widening is to be effected by some over- 
hanging arrangements without increasing the width 
of the foundations and the masonry from the base 
upwards, a permanent injury and weakening of the 
structure must result. 

If the state of the foundations is such that they 
must not be interfered with, by all means leave the 
bridge alone. 

I fear it will be too late to protest when the Bill 
has passed the third reading. J. STANNAH. 


—_ 
—_— 





VICTORIAN MEMORIAL, SCARBOROUGH. — A 
meeting of the committee appointed to deal with 
the proposed memorial to the late Queen Victoria 
at Scarborough was held on the 18th inst. Various 
schemes were submitted—namely, a Victorian 
Memorial Institute, including reading-room, refer- 
ence library, and a fine art gallery ; the erection of 
a Statue, the erection of almhouses, and the provi- 
sion of scholarships to encourage pupils to remain 
at school who would otherwise leave to earn a 
wage. One member said the erection of an obelisk 
on Oliver’s Mount had been mentioned outside the 
committee. It was generally thought that the 
money subscribed should be devoted to what would 
obviously be a Victoria memorial, but eventually 
small sub-committees were appointed to report on 
various schemes to a full committee on May 2. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—At a 
meeting of the Election Committee held on the reth 
inst. the following were elected as Associates :— 
S. L. Bartholomew, Clapham ; C. E. S, Crawecour, 





Bray, Ireland ; J. Moore, Whitley. 
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SANITARY FITTINGS AND PLUMBING 


16,—WaATER-CLOSET FLUSHING 
APPARATUS, &c. 


Wig] O water-closet, however good it may be 

| will be satisfactory unless it is ade. 
| quately flushed. The dribble of water 
which was formerly admitted to the basin 
through a small pipe was insu‘ficient to cleange 
the basin, and was absolutely useless for 
flushing the trap, soil-pipe, and drain. In the 
case of valve-closets, where the basins retain 
a considerable quantity of water, the soil ma 
be carried through the trap by the rush of this 
water alone, but other closets require an 
adequate supply of water discharged in suff. 
cient volume and at a sufficient velocity, In 
order to prevent waste of water, public water 
companies almost invariably insist on some 
kind of “ water-waste preventer” being fitted 
to every closet, so that no more than a stipu. 
lated quantity of water can be used at each 
flush. The limit is usually fixed at 2 gals, 
and in such cases a closet and trap must be 
selected which will be thoroughly cleared 
by the proper discharge of this quantity of 
water. 

Experiments have shown that, while this 
quantity is sufficient to cleara good wash-down 
closet and trap, it is not sufficient to carry the 
soil through a moderately long branch-drain 
and through the disconnecting trap placed 
between the house-drain and sewer, nor is it 
sufficient to carry the soil through the trap of a 
wash-out closet in every case. Eighteen tests 
were made by Dr. Charles Porter, of Stock- 
port, with a well-known wash-out closet. In 
six tests a 3-gallon flush was used, and 
although the closet-trap was cleared in every 
case, the 4-in. disconnecting trap was cleared 
only twice; twelve tests with 24- gallon 
and 2-gallon flushes showed that these 
were utterly inadequate —in eight cases 
the closet-trap was not cleared, in five the 
drain was not cleared, and in every case 
the disconnecting trap retained a portion of the 
soil. The results of tests with a wash-down 
closet were much better ; the closet-trap and 
drain were cleared by a 2-gallon flush, but in 
no case was this sufficient to clear the 4-in. 
disconnecting trap. A 2}-gallon flush was not 
very much better, but three gallons invariably 
cleared the closet, drain, and trap. In all cases 
the drain was 47 ft. long with a gradient of 1 in 
40, and had one rounded right-angle bend. 
With a 6-in. drain (gradient 1 in 60) and a 6-in. 
disconnecting trap, even a six-gallon flush 
cleared the trap only twice in four tests. These 
and other experiments show clearly that the 
limit of 2 gallons is too low, and there is 4 
growing feeling that all water companies 
ought to be compelled by law to follow the 
example of Brighton and some other authori- 
ties in allowing at least 3 gallons for flushing 
a water-closet. The extra cost of a 3-gallon 





cistern is very small, and this size ought to be. 


used in every case where the regulations admit 
or where the water supply is private. Many 
siphonic closets require a 3-gallon flush to 
ensure siphonic action. ; 

It was at one time the practice to supply 
water-closets through a valve (either simple 
or regulating) placed in the cistern used - 
storing drinking water, but this arcangemen 
is now almost universally condemned by 
sanitary authorities, and ought never to ber 
adopted. Valve - closets are often supplie 
through some kind of valve fitted : 
the supply-pipe under the seat of the hago 
The simplest forms are the “ Stool - 
“Cottage” valves, but as these continue {0 
supply water as long as the handle is held - 
they are not as a rule approved by water cot a 
panies, Regulating valves were therefore ba 
troduced, which close automatically —_ 
passage of a certain quantity (usually 2 ga ps 
of water, whether the lever is held up or po 
All these valves are apt to get out of order, i 
water - closets are now generally supp ys 
directly from a separate cistern having the 
inlet controlled by a ball-valve, so that ve 
supply is automatically shut off when 
cistern is full. ; § three 

Water-closet flushing cisterns are 0 oe 
main types—the valve, the siphon, Rr called 
tipper. A fourth kind, which may be bese 
the pneumatic, may be used with high-pr 

lies. 
bie Valve Cisterns.—The simplest form of 





. . ws 
cistern contains a single valve. Fig. 1 sho 
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a wooden cistern of this kind lined with lead. 
When the lever at A is depressed, the valve B 
is raised from its seating, and the water con- 
tinues to flow down the flush-pipe as long as 
the lever is depressed or until the cistern is 
empty. In order to prevent a continuous flow 
of water, the flushing lever in this example is 
attached to the lever of the ball tap by the link 
C, so that the ball is raised and the water shut 
off as long as the flushing lever is depressed 
atA. An arrangement of this sort is demanded 
by many water companies. The inlet is shown 
at D and the overflow at E. 

Double valve cisterns consist of two cham- 
bers, usually formed by means of a longitudinal 
partition ; in the first chamber the inlet and 
ball-cock are placed, and also a valve fitted on 
asmall compartment communicating with the 
second chamber, in which the flushing-valve 
is placed. The two valves are so connected 
to the flushing lever that one is closed while 
the other is open. Fig. 2 shows such a cistern 
fitted with an after-flush box for use with a 
valve-closet. When the cistern is being filled 
the valve A is open, and the water passes 
through the opening into the small compart- 
ment B, and thence into the second chamber 
of the cistern, until both are filled to the level 
at which the ball-valve is closed. When the 
flushing lever at C is depressed it closes the 
small valve A, and thus closes the com- 
munication between the two chambers, 
and at the same time opens the flushing valve 
D so that the water in the second chamber 
pours down into the after-flush box E and the 
lush-pipe F, On releasing the lever, the valve 
Cis closed and the valve A opened, and the 
water stored in the first chamber passes into 
the second, thus lowerin g the balland admitting 
afresh supply. A small hole G in the flush- 
Pipe near the bottom of the after-flush box 
allows the water in this to drain away after the 
— D is closed ; an air-pipe carried up from 

€ box to the top of the cistern supplies the 
necessary air, 
ote metimes the two chambers are above each 
fo rt the lower containing the amount allowed 

z ushing. In cisterns of this kind a stand- 
ae passes upwards from the top of the lower 
an through the upper chamber toa point 
© th water-level, and the spindle attached 
rd a ushing-valve is carried down the 

nd-pipe, which also serves as an air-pipe for 

€ lower chamber, 
tim aph e bencar rend of such cisterns is some- 
an arrangem te to hold four to six gallons, 
the ent which is advantageous where 
Water-supply is intermittent, 





It is obvious that if the flushing lever of a 
valve cistern is released too soon, unly a por- 
tion of the water will be discharged, and 
although this may be sufficient to clear the 
basin, it may be utterly inadequate to flush the 
soil through the closet-trap and drain. The 
chief advantage of these cisterns is that they 
are less noisy than the common siphon 
cisterns, which are objectionable on account of 
the loud gurgling and sucking sound caused by 


‘theinrush of air as the water reaches the foot of 


the short leg of the siphon. The double-valve 
cistern has the further advantage of being 
more silently filled, especially if a pipe is 
carried from the outlet of the ball-valve to the 
bottom of the first chamber, as the end of this 
pipe will be always below water. In some 
valve-cisterns a float is attached to the flushing- 
valve, so that this does not return to its seating 
as soon as the handle is released; this device 
ensures the discharge of practically the full 
flush every time the handle is pulled. 

2. Siphon Cisterns.—The water in these is 
discharged by siphonic action, and the princi- 
pal difference between the various kinds lies in 
the method of starting this action. Four 
methods are in general use—the valve, the 
dome, the plunger, and the displacer. In the 
valve siphon cistern (fig. 3), the depression of 
the flushing lever A raises the valve B and 
admits water into the long leg of the siphon ; 
on releasing the lever, the valve closes and the 
greater portion of the remaining water is 
drawn up the short leg C and siphoned out. 
If, on the other hand, the lever A is held 
down, the water continues to flow through the 
open valve B (exactly as in an ordinary single- 
valve cistern), but the discharge is less rapid 
than when the siphon is in action. In the 
illustration the cistern is of cast-iron and the 
siphon of brass ; in cheaper cisterns the siphon 
is of cast-iron. A link connects the flushing- 
lever and the ball-lever, so that the latter is 
held up and the water shut off as long as the 
end A of the flushing-lever is depressed. An 
objection often raised to this type of cistern is 
that the valve may get out of order: on the 
other hand, the valve is noiseless in action and 
starts the siphonage most effectually. 

Two examples of the dome siphon cistern 
are given in figs.4 and 5. Winn’s “ Acme” 
cistern (fig. 4) has been very largely used. The 
dome or cap A forms with the stand-pipe B 
an annular siphon. On depressing the flushing- 
lever at C the dome is raised, and the water in 
the annular space rises with it and charges the 
siphon. The lever may then be released, and 
the siphonic action will continue till the cistern 








is practically empty. The trap at D renders 
the starting of siphonic action more certain 
and more easy. The mechanism is extremely 
simple, and there are no valves (except the 
ball-valve) to get out of order. The cistern is 
made with tapered sides to reduce the risk of 
breakage by frost, and can be obtained of cast- 
iron, as shown, or of wood lined with lead, and 
in sizes from I to 4 gals, 

The cistern illustrated in fig. 5 is made of 
white or amber enamelled stoneware with the 
movable dome of the same material. The 
stand-pipe is of lead I4in. in diameter, ex- 
tending a little above the top of the cistern to 
prevent secret waste, and the flushing-lever is 
of cast iron, Although known as Duckett’s 
“Ar” Plunger Cistern, it is really of the 
dome type. The flushing-lever is forked at the 
inner end and attached to the dome by a link 
on each side as shown by the dotted lines. 
The lower portion of the dome is of greater 
diameter and fits somewhat closely into the 
sunk portion of the cistern. On depressing 
the lever at A, the dome B is raised, 
and when the lever is suddenly released, 
the dome acts as a piston sliding in the 
sunk portion of the cistern, and forces 
the water upwards over the lip of the 
standpipe, thus starting the siphonic action, 
by which water is drawn through the holes in 
the lower part of the dome until the cistern is 
nearly empty. Very similar cisterns are made 
of cast-iron with cast-iron domes. In order to 
ensure a sufficiently rapid descent to force the 
water over the lip of the standpipe, the dome 
must be heavy, it is therefore almost invariably 
noisy in action, and even in the best cisterns of 
this type the siphon cannot always be started 
at the first or even second attempt. 

In the plunger siphon cistern the siphon is 
started by water forced into it by means of a 
plunger or disc. In some cisterns of this type, 
siphonic action stops when the handle attached 
to the flushing-lever is released ; these have 
the disadvantage of the ordinary valve cistern 
in not giving the full flush every time the closet 
is used. Others, however, continue to act 
after the handle is released. Fig. 6 is an 
example of the latter kind, known as the 
“Monarch.” When the handle is pulled, the 
disc A (shown by dotted lines) is raised and 
forces a small quantity of water over the bend 
at the top of the siphon, and thus starts the 
siphonic action. In other cisterns of the same 
type, the plunger works horizontally, and in 
others vertically, These cisterns are less 
noisy than those with heavy domes, and 
siphonage is more readily started. They are, 
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however, somewhat more complicated. The 
plunger and cylinder in the best cisterns are 
made of brass. 

Siphonage is sometimes started by means of 
a larger “displacer’” attached to the flushing- 
lever and dipping into the water. The dis- 
placer is so designed that, when the lever is 
depressed, the bulkier portion of the displacer 
enters the water and _ raises the level of the 
water sufficiently to cause it to overflow the 
standpipe of the annular siphon. In these 
cisterns, the top of the standpipe must obviously 
be below the top of the cistern, and secret 
waste may possibly occur. 

3. Tipper Cisterns.—Cisterns of this type are 
not often used for water-closets, as they give 
rise to a considerable amount of splashing, and 
are also somewhat noisy. The essential part 
of the apparatus is a tipper or tumbler swung 
on pivots and attached to the flushing lever in 
such a manner that, when the handle is 
pulled, the tipper is partially turned and the 
contents are discharged into the chamber in 
which the tipper is swung, and pass thence 
down the flush-pipe. 

4. Pneumatic Cisterns—These are only 
adapted for high-pressure supplies. The cis- 
tern is a closed galvanised iron cylinder 
regulated to hold a certain quantity of water 
in addition to a quantity of compressed air. 
When the closet is not in use the cistern is 
empty, and there is therefore no risk of break- 
age by frost. In one apparatus of this kind 
pressure on the seat of the closet opens the 
supply valve, closes the lower portion of the 
flush-pipe, and allows water to flow up the 
flush-pipe into the cistern, where the contained 
air is compressed to an extent corresponding 
with the pressure of the water. With a water- 
pressure of 70 lbs., 2 gallons will enter the 
cistern in less than a minute. As soon as the 
pressure on the seat is withdrawn the supply- 
valve closes automatically, and in so doing 
opens the flush-pipe, down which the water 
in the cistern is forced by the compressed air 
with great velocity into the closet-basin. 
There is, of course, a possibility of the valves 
and other mechanism getting out of order. 
The apparatus has not proved satisfactory, and 
cannot be recommended. 

In “combination” closets the cisterns are 
fixed immediately above’ the seats, and may be 
either of valve or siphon type, but with 
specially large outlets. In some valve-cisterns 
of this kind the outlet is 4 in. in diameter. 
Three-gallon cisterns ought to be used where 
pessible. Siphonic closets must be fitted with 
special cisterns, adapted for the several closets, 
and designed so that the full flush will be dis- 
charged whether the handle is continuously held 
or immediately released. Valve-cisterns with 
floating valves may be used, or suitable siphon 
cisterns, The capacity ought to be that recom- 
mended by the maker of the closet. Some 
makers say that their siphonic closets will 
work “perfectly” with a 2-gallon flush, but at 
the same time they “strongly” recommend a 
3-gallon cistern “where permitted by the 
water companies.” This strong recommenda- 
tion appears to throw some doubt on the per- 
fection of the action with a 2-gallon flush, and 
the larger cistern ought therefore to be used. 

Cisterns are commonly made of cast iron 
painted inside and outside, but the paint soon 
wears off, and the metal rusts and discolours 
the water, and eventually stains the basin. 
Galvanised-iron cisterns (either cast iron or 
sheet iron with seamed or riveted joints) are 
very little better in this respect if the water is 
soft. Vitreous enamel is often applied to cast- 
iron cisterns, and isa much better protection. 
Iron cisterns are, however, somewhat noisy, 
and are apt to be cracked by frost, especially 
if fixed in external closets. Wood cisterns are 
better in both respects, and may be lined with 
lead weighing 4lbs. or 5 lbs. per superficial foot, 
or with copper. Glazed fireclay or porcelain 
cisterns are also occasionally used, but are not 
suited for external closets on account of the 
risk of breakage by frost. All cisterns in 
houses ought to be provided with covers to 
deaden the sound, or entirely cased with 
woodwork. 

Many water-closets are undoubtedly very 
noisy in action. The rush of the water in the 
basin cannot be entirely prevented, but the 
sound may be deadened by the use of a hinged 
lid over the seat, and by fixing the cistern ata 
low level with a correspondingly larger flush- 
pipe and valve or siphon ; it is one advantage 
of the “ Combination ” closets that the discharge 
creates very little noise in the basin. Flushing 
cisterns are often very faulty in this respect. 


The ball-valve may admit the water with a 
loud hissing sound, or may giverise to “ water- 
hammer” in the pipes ; the mechanism (as in 
some dome siphon cisterns) may be very 
clumsy; and in siphon cisterns the inrush of 
air at the conclusion of the flush may cause a 
loud gurgling and sucking sound. In the 
case of high-pressure services it is a good 
plan to fix a screw-down_ stop-cock on 
the supply-pipe, so that the supply to the 
ball-valve can be regulated ; if this is done, and 
the ball-valve is of the full-way type, hissing 
and water-hammer will be almost, if not alto- 
gether, prevented. A simple device for deaden- 
ing the noise of the supply consists in attaching 
a pipe to the outlet of the ball-valve and carry- 
ing it down to the bottom of the cistern, so that 
the end is either permanently below the water 
remaining in the cistern after each flush, or is 
soon covered by the incoming water. Such 
pipes are shown at D in fig. 5 and at B in fig. 
6. Cisterns with heavy mechanism ought not 
to be selected. Several devices have been 
designed for preventing the noisy rush 
of air in siphon cisterns. One of 
these (Baxendale’s ‘New Pattern’’) is shown 
in fig. 7. The cistern is of the dome type, and 
an air-pipe A is connected near the foot of the 
stand-pipe, and carried up above the water- 
level and bent downwards again nearly to the 
bottom of the cistern. In this pipe a hole B 
is bored. When the siphonic action is in pro- 
gress the float C descends and covers the hole, 
but as it does not fit closely against the pipe, 
a small amount of air is admitted at B during 
the descent of the float. This gradual intro- 
duction of air checks the siphonic action very 
slightly, but greatly reduces the rush of air 
when the cistern is emptied. The makers 
claim that “the sucking, swirling noise is 
entirely prevented.” 

Many cisterns are fitted with %-in. ball- 
valves, but this size is too small for rapid filling 
if the pressure is low, and for silent action if 
the pressure is high. It is much better to have 
a larger ball-valve, controlled where necessary 
by a stop-cock on the supply-pipe. 

Cisterns are usually actuated by means of a 
chain and handle attached to the flushing 
lever, but for asylums a brass slide working in 
a dovetailed groove is sometimes used ; this is 
a convenient arrangement, and has a good 
appearance, A more novel device isa press- 
button, like that used for electric bells. Auto- 
matic seat-action is desirable in certain places. 
Numerous devices have been designed. One 
example was illustrated in the preceding article, 
and another has been described under the 
heading of pneumatic cisterns. The mechanism 
out to be as simple as possible. 

Flush-pipes from cisterns fixed in the usual 
manner about 6 ft. or 7 ft. above the floor are 
commonly 1} in. or 14 in. in diameter accord- 
ing to the type of cistern, and may be of lead 
(not less than 9 lbs. per yard for 1}-in. pipe and 
104 lbs. for 13-in.), or of galvanised iron, 
copper, or brass. Flush-pipes of the three last- 
named metals, bent to the proper curves, are 
supplied by the makers of the cisterns and 
closets, and are more easily fixed than lead 
pipes ; they have also the advantage of being 
of the length which has been found by experi- 
ence to be best suited to the closet and 
cistern. Galvanised iron can only be recom- 
mended for cottages, workshops, and other 
places where strict economy as well as rough 
usage must be considered... The brass pipes 
may be either polished or nickel-plated, and 
the copper may be finished in various ways. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. BASSETT-SMITH.—We regret to announce 
the death at Clapham, on the 19th inst., in his 
seventy-first year, of Mr. William Bassett-Smith, of 
North Side, Clapham Common, and of Drummond- 
chambers, No. Io, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Mr. 
Smith was a member of the firm of William & 
Charles Aubrey Bassett-Smith. Of his archi- 
tectural works we may mention Christ Church, 
Penge (1884-5), St. John’s Church, Highbury Vale 
(1881-2), and the addition of the tower, spire, 
and south aisle, St. Mary’s Church, Caterham 
—of which we published an illustration on Novem- 
ber 24, 1883. The firm prepared plans and 
designs for the church of St. Barnabas, in North 
Side, Clapham Common, at the corner of Lavender- 
gardens, four years ago, and for the reredos—the 
latter being executed by Mr. Thomas Rudge, of 
Clapham Common. On April 20 last year a faculty 
was granted by the Consistorial Court, sitting in St. 
Paul's, under the presidency of Dr. Tristram, K.C., 
Chancellor of the Diocese of London, for carrying 
out, at a computed cost of about 6,000/,, alterations 








and an enlargement of the church of st. Steph 

Westbourne Park-road, Paddington (Messrs, f' 
H. Francis, architects, 1855-6), to embrace ‘at 
taking down of the end of the chancel, which f, . 
westward, the building of a new chancel ee 
apsidal end, a sanctuary,a new gallery staircase + 
new vestry, new porch, new south chancel aisle, 
and a rearrangement of the interior, the re-polss. 
ing of the walls and general repair of the fabric. 
after the plans and designs: prepared by Mr. Smith 
and his partner ; the reredos. and altar are by Mr 
Pippet, of Solihull. The firm carried out the recent 
extensive-restoration of the parish church of Stick. 
ney, in Lincolnshire, at a cost of about 2,5001,, j 

accordance with a report made by Mr. Smith in 
1884 upon the condition of the tower, which con- 
structed principally of local sandstone, had become 
unsafe, and at the late Mr. Butterfield’s Suggestion 
had been fitted, though, as it proved, to little pur- 
pose, with an interior wooden frame for taking the 
weight of the bells off the wall. Mr. Smith recom. 
mended the removal of the bells, as well as of the 
upper half of the tower ; this was done in 1887, and 
the porch was rebuilt. In the following year a tender 
of 1,735. by Mr. T. F, Halliday, of Stamford, was 
accepted for the rebuilding of the tower and re. 
hanging of thebells ; otherrepairs were also made,and 
Messrs. Warner, of London, have rehung the bells 
Messrs. W. & C. A. Bassett-Smith superintended 3 
remodelling of the sanitary arrangements at §t 
Mary’s National Schools, West End-lane, Hampstead, 
and were the architects of the Church of St. Paul, 
Plumstead Marshes, which, when completed after 
the entire designs, will accommodate 625 persons, 
at a cost of about 4,800/. They were also architects 
for the restoration (Messrs. King & Ridley, of 
Lutterworth, contractors), at a cost of about 1,800, 
of Wolvey parish church, Warwickshire, including 
new oaken roofs for the nave and two aisles, a 
parapet on the nave roof, &c. (Mr. C. A. Bassett: 
Smith) ; and, in conjunction with Mr. R. Philip 
Day, of the Church of St. Gabriel, at Willesden 
Green (1897), Mr. J. Bentley being the contractor, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS, 


MARBLE HALL AND LOUNGE, DE KEYseEr's 
ROYAL HOTEL, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, — De 
Keyser’s Royal Hotel was opened in 1874, taking 
the place of a former hotel which existed in 
Chatham - place before the completion of the 
Embankment. When the present hotel was opened 
it was not intended that it should accommodate the 
number of visitors (over 400) which it now does, 
as the hotel has, since the above date, been twice 
enlarged. To comply with the requirements of 
hotel visitors of the present day, it became neces- 
sary to have a lounge in addition to the existing 
drawing, smoking, and reading-rooms, and it was 
therefore determined to abandon the courtyard 
into which vehicles then drove, and te form the 
lounge that has now been completed. This 
lounge measures 58 ft. by 52 ft. and has a 
central dome 35 ft. in diameter and over 30 ft. 
high. There is also an outer entrance- hall 
nearly 4oft. long and 24 ft. wide. The work has 
been carried on without interrupting the business of 





‘the hotel, a temporary entrance being provided 


during the execution of the works, The new 
addition is paved with marble mosaic, with a bold 
pattern to mark the circular floor under the dome. 
The dado is formed with a bronze base, alabaster 
die, and grand antique coping. The columns are 
of Languedoc marble with bronzed caps, the 
cornices in plaster, and generally painted white, and 
the walls are lined with gilt Japanese leather paper. 
The alterations have been carried out under the 
superintendence of the architects, Mr. E. A. 
Gruning and Mr. H. A. Pelly, by Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen, of Bloomsbury, their foreman in charge 
being Mr. W. Mann. Thealteration has necessitated 
the entire reorganisation of the offices and control 
of the hotel business. The following firms have 
carried out certain works: Messrs. Burke & ©o., 
Newman-street, W., the marble work ; Messrs. Dent 
& Hellyer, Newcastle-street, W.C., the sanitary 
work (which has been materially improved and 
extended); Messrs. A. L. Moore & Co., Southamp- 
ton-row, W.C., the ornamental glazing of the dome 
and other parts ; Messrs. Adams & Co, the electric 
bells ; Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps, & Co., the wiring 
for electric light; Messrs. Bennett, the electric 
light fittings; Messrs. Peacock & Co., Clerkenwell- 
road, E.C., the house telephones; Messrs. Simpson 
& Co., Pimlico, certain alterations to the hydraulic 
lifts; The Van Kannell Door Co., Finsbury, have 
also supplied two of their revolving doors for ” 
entrance hall; Messrs, Lindsay, Neale, & gt 
Paddington, did the constructional steelwork ; oe 
J. Annan, of Pimlico, executed the cornices, whic 
are in fibrous plaster, and prepared all the modelling 
for the plaster work. 

THE NEW IMPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER 
In the new Imperial Theatre, which has just ." 
opened, nothing remains of the old, except : 
outer walls and the fabric of the old dressing-root 
at the back of the stage. The work of Posacuypie 
tion has included a new roof, an entirely or 
auditorium, new staircases and foyers, a new 
and the most modern system of electric lighting 
This has been carried out by Mr. Frank Verity, 
the architect, under’ Mrs. Langtry’s pers? 
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The whole work has been finished in 


* direction. a-half months, having been commenced 


three and 


on January 1. The theatre has a holding capacity 


o persons. The auditorium is 50 ft. wide, 
eS pooninm opening 30 ft. wide Ane 25 ft. high, 
with a stage 4o ft. in depth and 65 ft. in width. 

conventional scheme of modern theatre decora- 
The has been disregarded, the whole treatment 
ton : purely architectural character, in which 
on and burnished metal are the. dominating 
a ials employed. The style is that ofthe 
aor pe the First Empire. The general wall sur- 
a ‘s of Pavonazetta marble, broken by the 
ertical lines of pilasters of Sienna marble with 
metal caps and base. . The proscenium opening 
represents the facade of:a temple; on each side of 
the opening are two monoliths of Greek Cipollino 
marble upon Pavonazetta pedestals, the whole sur- 
mounted by a pediment of statuary marble. Metal 
enrichmentsare employed throughout the auditorium. 
Apart from this, the colour-relief is obtained from 
the burnished metal and the silk draperies of the 
two Royal boxes, and the draperies on the principal 
tier front, on the side boxes, and on the wall 
surfaces behind the various ranges of seats. No 
decorative painting or gilding of any description 
will be found in any part of the auditorium. The 
two Royal boxes, one on each side of the pros- 
cenium, form the most prominent feature of the 
interior, standing out in semicircle and carried up 
through the height of the two tiers, each sur- 
mounted by a dome from which are suspended 
curtains of buttercup yellow silk with white 
powderings of fleur-de-lys. The drapery over the 
front is of green silk, richly embroidered with gold 
The curtains, hangings, and embroideries have all 
been designed by the architect and executed by the 
Royal School of Art Needlework under the super- 
vision of Mr. Verity. There is no painted act drop 
and there are no tableau curtains ; but an adaption 
of the old-fashioned drop curtain (of hideous green 
baize) in rich green velvet, which when lowered 
hangs in graceful festoons, with a deep valance of 
embroideries; this, when the curtain is raised, 
forms an architectural frieze—a decorative sub- 
stitute for the more conventional “ proscenium 
border.” A velarium forms the ‘ceiling of the 
gallery, which in the general scheme partakes of the 
character of an atrium or- forecourt. All the 
reserved seats in the house are’ upholstered 
in buttercup’ yellow. The principal foyers 
ate decorated with an arabesque colour treat- 
ment in two tones, green on white or black on 
white. The lighting of the theatre depends through- 
out on electricity. The main source of light in the 
auditorium is by lamps concealed over sheets of 
amber-tinted glass in the ceiling ; the effect of warm 
sunlight is thus produced. Electric torches are 
fixed round the tier fronts, and hanging lights of 
classical design are suspended from the marble 
walls. The tiers are built on the cantilever prin- 
ciple. Each section of the house has independent 
foyer accommodation ; in the stalls and balcony 
this is in addition to the buffet. Messrs. John Allen 
& Sons, Limited, of Kilburn, were the builders, and 
the clerk of works was Mr. E. W. Hands. The 
modelled plaster work and metal enrichments by 
Messrs. Geo. Jackson & Sons; the steel work by 
Messrs. R. Moreland & Sons, Limited ; the electric 
lighting, both for stage and front of house, was 
carried out by Messrs. Vaughan & Brown, who 
also supplied the gas braziers, fire hydrants, 
wrought iron and glass ceiling for sunlight effects, 
arc lamps, fireproof curtain and outside fire escape 
from flies, and ventilation. The marble work was 
by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, 


TOWER, CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL.—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury visited Chichester on the 
16th inst. to take part in the dedication of the 
north-west tower of the cathedral, which has been 
rebuilt at a cost of just over 8,o00/. No authentic 
records are in existence as to the exact circum- 
stances in which the old tower fell, but the disaster 
18 Supposed to have happéned about the year 1634, 
the cause most probably being the defective nature 
of the foundations, Not until the episcopate of the 
late Dr. Durnford were any active steps taken 
towards the rebuilding of the tower. When a fund 
was started for a general restoration of the cathe- 
dral the executive committee found that, owing to 
the insecurity of the west bay of the nave 
Vault, the rebuilding of the north-west tower 
a the work which most demanded atten- 
ion, The late Mr. J. L, Pearson prepared a 
design for the rebuilding of the tower, which, 
Subject to certain modifications, was ultimately 
adopted, The south side of the tower, forming part 
of the nave of the cathedral, was intact, although 
bi arches of the triforium and clearstory stages 
are walled up. All that remained was to carry 
ta ane design round the three remaining sides, 
Ps ere was a good deal of controversy as to the 
} os red of the exterior of the building before a 
rom actory agreement was arrived at. Messrs. 
“pry & Son, of Exeter, were given the con- 
ari or the work, which was carried out in sections, 
sites ve for each section being first obtained in 
cae 5" oo before the next stage was proceeded 
y a t. Frank Pearson succeeded to the duties 
rf itect on the death of his father. The new 
pier which resembles in its general character the 
ants West tower, is about 34 ft. square over all, 
tom floor to ceiling, a height of nearly roo ft., 





is open to the cathedral. The work has occupied 
about 24 years.—Times. 

DISPENSARY, CANTERBURY. — The  foundation- 
stone of the new Canterbury Dispensary premises 
has just been laid by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Mr. F. T. Gentry is the builder, and Mr. A. Bromley 
is the architect. 

PROPOSED NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS FOR 
BosTon.—A special meeting of the Boston Town 
Council was held recently, the Mayor (Ald. W. T. 
Simonds) presiding, to consider the advisability of 
purchasing a site- in“ West-street “for” the new 
municipal buildings which it is proposed to erect at 
a cost of 16,500/. The Mayor proposed that a site 
in West-street, consisting of 1,149 square yards, be 
acquired at a cost of 1,149/., and that a contract to 
that effect be signed. This was agreed to after 
discussion. 3 

BRIGHTON PUBLIC LIBRARY.—The ceremony of 

laying the commemoration stone of the new munici- 
pal buildings in Church-street, Brighton, which are 
to include a public library, museum, and art gallery, 
took place recently. On the ground floor there will 
be a separate entrance to the Dome, 20 ft. wide, in 
Church-street, and separate entrances will also be 
provided to the library, museum, and art galleries. 
There will be a public newsroom, 73 ft. long and 
28 ft. wide, and the dimensiong of the lending 
library will be 88 ft. 6 in. by 44 ft., with a counter 
65 ft. in length. There will also be a_ public 
reading-room for adults, and one for boys. The 
reference library will be a room go ft. long and 28 ft. 
wide, and the museum will also have, on the ground 
floor, a committee-room, 28 ft. by 24 ft, and a 
pottery-room, 5o0ft. by 28 ft. On the first floor, 
facing Church-street, will be a new picture gallery, 
IIo ft. long and 28 ft. wide. The present gallery will 
be used for loan exhibits, and there will be another 
room which will be used for local views. The 
entrance to the Dome in the Pavilion grounds will 
be improved by erecting a porte-cochere in the place 
of the old wooden pent-house which at present 
exists. The buildings have..been planned by Mr. 
F, J. C. May, Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 

ELECTRICITY WORKS, KEIGHLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 

The electricity works at Low Bridge, which will 
supply Keighley with electric light, have been-com- 
pleted. The contractors were as follows:— 
Masonry and concrete, carpentry and joinery and 
floor tiling, Mr. T: E. Sugden, Keighley; con- 
structional steel work, Messrs. Carter Bros., 
Limited, Manchester; plumber and glazier, Messrs. 
W. & J. Harrison, Keighley; slater, Mr. W. Thorn- 
ton, Keighley ; plasterers, Messrs. Edmondson 
Bros., Keighley; painting, Messrs. W. Seaton & 
Co., Keighley; wall tiling, the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Opalite Tile Company. The architect, 
Mr. H. Chilvers, was recently presented by Alder- 
man Paget with a dressing-bag on behalf of 
members of the staff and some of the contractors, 

SCHOOLS, ST. ALBANS.—New board schools have 

been erected at St. Albans in the Old London-road. 
The site is at the end of the road nearest the town, 
and is situated about 275 ft. above the sea level. It 
has a frontage to the Old London-road of 105 ft., 
and an average depth of 160 ft. The Education 
Department sanctioned a scheme of four class- 
rooms, each for fifty boys, with provision fora future 
increase by two classrooms, also to accommodate 
fifty boys each, In the school, as now built, there 
isa schoolroom for 100, hereafter to be divided by 
a sliding partition, into two classrooms, each for 
fifty. The precaution has been taken to build the 
lobbies, cloakrooms, &c., of the size that will be 
required for 300 scholars ; so that enlargement in 
this portion of the buildings will be unnecessary to 
complete the school. The storeroom of the larger 
school is to be used as a masters’ room fora time 
before the permanent masters’ room is built. 
The walls of the buildings are carried out in 
local red bricks, and the roofs are covered with 
Woburn red plain tiles. In the oak bell-turret is 
hung the bell from the house at Colney Park, which 
was sold when the old mansion was pulled down, 
The floors in the passages are of Stuart’s granolithic, 
and the rest of the floors are of Duffy’s pitch-pine 
blocks. The heating is by Shorland’s stoves. Fresh 
cold air is admitted by Tobin tubes. The floors of 
the classrooms are in steps. The plans for the 
schools have been prepared by Messrs. Clarkson, 
architects, of St. Albans, who have now completed 
four school buildings for the Board. Messrs. 
Whibley & Jervis, of St. Albans, were the builders, 
and their contract was for 2,70oo/. Mr. H. Tanner 
was clerk of the works. The lavatories and other 
sanitary appliances are from Messrs. Adams, of 
Leeds. The whole of the building is lighted by 
gas, the fittings having been supplied by Messrs. 
Strode & Co. 

THE PORTMAN MARKET.—The Portman Market 
in Church-street, Edgware-road, was opened on the 
18th inst. The market, which is for meat, fish, and 
vegetables, contains 175 stalls and twelve shops, 
which are divided by avenues running diagonally as 
well as straight across. The building was designed 
by Mr. H. T. Gunton, of Messrs. Gordon & 
Gunton. 

HOTEL, GLASGOW.—The New Century Hotel in 
Holm-street, Glasgow, was opened on the roth inst 
The building, which is intended for the middle 
classes, is 130-ft. by 60 ft., and has seven flats, con- 
taining upwards of 400 bedrooms. The building is 
fitted -with lifts and is lit by electricity. Messrs. 


Frank Burnett & Boston, of Glasgow, were’ the 
architects. 

PROPOSED SCHOOL OF COOKERY, NEWCASTLE.— 
A Local Government Board inquiry was recently 
held in the Council Chamber, Town Hall Buildings, 
Newcastle, by Colonel A. J. Hopper, R.E., regarding 
the application of the Corporation to borrow 
10,000/. for the erection of a school of cookery in 
Northumberland-road, Newcastle. Mr, Dyson sub 
mitted the plans for the school, which he explained 
to the Inspector.. — 

HOTEL, SEATON HIRST, NORTHUMBERLAND — 
The new hotel built by Mr. Deuchar, Newcastle, at 
Seaton Hirst was opened recently. The building 
was erected by Messrs. J. G. Douglas, of North 
Seaton, at a cost of 10,000/., from plans by Mr. 
Benjamin F. Simpson, F.R.1.B.A., Newcastle. 

CONGREGATIONAL. CHURCH, HANLEY.— On the 
18th inst. the foundation-stones of a new Congrega- 
tional chapel were laid at Hanley. It is to be called 
the Park Congregational Church. Messrs. Wood & 
Hutchings, of Tunstall, are the architects, and at 
present the school and classrooms alone are to be 
erected, at a cost of 2,000/, 

BATHS, BATTERSEA.—On the 2oth inst., Sir 
Charles Dilke, M.P., opened the new baths and 
washhouses which have been constructed at Nine 
Elms by the Battersea Borough Council. A site 
was selected in the Battersea Park-road, abutting 
upon Cringle-street, and the plans of Mr. Francis J. 
Smith, of Westminster, were accepted in com- 
petition. The new baths have been erected by the 
Works Department of the Borough Council; under 
the supervision of the Surveyor, Mr. J. T. Pilditch. 
The area of the land upon which the baths are 
erected is 28,020 superficial ft, but an additional 
10,000 ft. of ground adjoining has since been pur- 
chased, so that future additions can easily be 
carried out if deemed advisable. The whole of 
the establishment devoted to public purposes 
is arranged on the ground floor, the upper floor 
in the Battersea Park-road_ being occupied by 
the rooms required by the Baths Committee and 
the superintendent’s residence, other portions in the 
rear being used for the establishment laundry and 
artistes’ and club-rooms. The three chief entrances 
are in the thoroughfare mentioned—the private 
entrance to the board-room and _superintendent’s 
apartments, the men’s entrance to the swimming 
baths and slipper baths (of which latter there are 
thirty-eight), and the women’s entrance to their 
slipper ‘baths, of which there are twelve. 
The private baths are to be of ‘enamelled 
iron, with divisions of marbled slate, The 
swimming-bath has a water area of rs0 ft. 
by 50 ft. and faces Cringle-street. Steam is 
also to be used for heating the buildings 
and water for the slipper baths. Attached to the 
swimming-bath are the club-rooms, as provision 
has been made for utilising the structure as a public 
hall during the winter months for concert and other 
purposes. A gallery runs round three sides of the 
bath, with staircases for ingress and egress; and 
it is estimated that the accommodation at the 
disposal of the authorities will suffice for about 
1,000 persons. The bath will be 3 ft. 6 in. deep at its 
shallow end, and Oft. Gin. at the deepend. The 
entrance to the public laundry and washhouses will 
be atthe extreme or northern end of Cringle- 
street. This establishment is designed to meet the 
requirements of sixty-four persons. Fifty-three 
washing compartments are provided, with three 
washing machines, sixty-three drying-horses, ‘and 
four hydro-extractors. In the ironing-room adjoin- 
ing will be four mangles, with ironing and folding 
tables. The house laundry on the first floor is to be 
fitted up with the necessary machinery for doing 
the whole of the washing in connexion with the 
establishment. The buildings are of fire proof con- 
struction. They are erected with red bricks and 
Portland stone dressings in the English Renaissance 
style. Mr, F. R. R. J. Pearce and Mr. Mark 
Green have acted as superintendents of the work. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SCHEME, ROCHFORD HUNDRED.—Mr. 
H. P. Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E.,a Local Government 
Board Inspector, held an inquiry recently at the 
Board-room of the Rochford Workhouse, with re- 
ference to the Rochford Rural District Council’s 
application for sanction to the borrowing of 
25,000/. for works of water supply for Hadleigh, 
Hockwell, Hockley, Rayleigh, Rochford, and South 
Benfleet, and the Rochford special drainage dis- 
trict; and for the construction of works at 
Thundersley. The Clerk explained that out of an 
estimated total of 1,282 houses in the six parishes 
concerned, the scheme could supply 1,039. Mr. 
G. R. Strachan, engineer, explained the plans in 
detail. The quantity of water wanted was 100,000 
gallons a day, and he was quite confident from the 
tests that there would be that yield. Dr. Thresh, 
the county medical officer, had reported that the 
water was not only pure and soft, but the well was 
so constructed that contamination was practically 
impossible. The population to be served was 
between 3,000 and 4,000; and Mr. Strachan 
reckoned the well to be capable of supplying 6,000 





The tower was to be 80 ft. high, and the tank would 
hold 40,000 gallons. ; 
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WATER WORKS FOR BEWDLEY.—The ceremony 
of turning the first sod of the Bewdley Water 
Works was performed on the 15th inst. by the 
Mayor of that borough. A scheme put forward by 
Mr. Berrington, C.E., of Wolverhampton, has been 
adopted. The contract for the works is 10,6001. 

THE DOCKS AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS. -— The 
lowering of the Ramsden Dock lock sill 24 ft. 
having been successfully accomplished, water has 
been let into it preparatory to drawing the piles of 
the coffer-dam. The contract has been executed by 
Messrs. John Aird & Co., and has involved the 
expenditure of 200,0001. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—At the Church of Sacré Cesur, Mont- 
martre, the foundations for the tower have been 
commenced under the direction of the present 
architect, M. Rauline. M. Fagel, the sculptor, is 
completing the decoration of the Chapel de l’Armée, 
where the bas-reliefs represent military subjects. At 
the adjoining ancient church of St. Pierre the re- 
storation work is being pushed on, and the choir is 
now detached from its surroundings and seen in its 
ancient condition——-The Municipal Council of 
Paris has decided on the formation of a new metro- 
politan line of railway connecting the Opera House 
on the one hand with Auteuil, on the other hand 
with Buttes-Chaumont. The Council is also con- 
sidering the re-erection on the Place Dauphine of 
the monument to Desaix, the remains of which are 
at present preserved in the Magasins des Beaux-Arts 
at Auteuil——M. Morin-Goustiaux, the architect, 
has been commissioned to prepare plans for the 
Cirque-Palace des Champs Elysées, which will re- 
place the old Cirque des Champs Elysées.——The 
new buildings of the Sorbonne are to be traversed 
by a passage leading from Rue Saint-Jacques to the 
Place de la Sorbonne, which will be open to the 
public. It will be called Galérie Gerson. ———The 
widow of M. Falguiére, the late sculptor, is about 
to arrange, in one of his former studios, a 
collection of the first models or maquettes of the 
most remarkable works of the great sculptor, also 
some of his works in marble and of his paintings. 
———The “‘ Commission des Grande Travaux” of the 
Department of the Seine has issued a Report in 
favour of the completion of Boulevard Haussman 
from Rue Taitbout to Boulevard Montmartre, a 
work which has long been called for.——The 
Government has decided on the creation of a corps 
of Colonial architects, who will be — in 
Indo-China, Guadeloupe, &c-——M. Bussiére, of 
Bourges, has been elected President of the Society 
of Architects of the Centre of France.——The 
“ Société des Amis des Monuments Rouennais” has 
bought the old house in Rue St. Romain, Rouen, 
which the municipality had intended to destroy. —— 
The Minister of Public Instruction has been com- 
missioned to institute a commission to inquire into 
the means of creating local provincial schools of 
architecture in France M. Weissemburger, archi- 
tect, has been commissioned, along with M. Bussiére 
as sculptor, to design a monument to be erected at 
Luneville to the memory of the late M. Erckmann, 
the joint author of the popular Erckmann-Chatrian 
military novels.——The municipality of Troyes have 
opened a competition for a circus theatre, at a 
cost of 350,000 fr. M. Girault, the architect who 
designed the monument to Pasteur at the Institute 
in the Rue Dutot, has completed a reliquary intended 
to receive the mask of Pasteur. It consists of a 
crystal coffer ornamented with six garlands of 
laurel in bronze chased and gilt, connected by an 
oak crown with a poppy finial——The Architec- 
tural Department of the city of Paris is proceeding 
with a restoration of the Gothic fountain in the 
square of Notre Dame, the work of the architect 
Parfait Merlieux. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE NILE.—Sir William 
Garstin, Egyptian Under-Secretary of State for 
Public Works, has just returned here from a fifty 
days’ journey of inspection up the Nile, which 
extended to Gondokoro, on the Uganda frontier. 
South of Gondokoro the Nile is now unnavigable, 
owing to its exceptional lowness. The main object 
of Sir William Garstin’s journey was to inspect the 
sudd cutting with a view to deciding what further 
work should be undertaken and also to ascertain by 
measuring the river discharge above and below the 
sudd the amount of water lost in the marshes. The 
sudd has now been removed from the whole of the 
Bahr-el-Gebel, except for 23 miles. Owing to the 
early rainfall, the clearing of the last portion bas 
been postponed to October, and will be completed 
by January next. The portions of the river cleared 
in 1900 by Major Peake are in good order, and 
there is no visible sign of fresh blocks. Lieutenant 
Denny, R.N., cleared four blocks at the south end 
of the swamps this winter, with excellent results. 
When the above-mentioned blocks have been 
cleared there will be a free navigable channel 
from Rejaf to Omdurman, a distance of 1,200 miles. 
—The Cairo correspondent of the Times. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM.—We learn that 
the King has been pleased to become the patron of 
the Royal Architectural Museum and Westminster 
School of Art in Tufton-street. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


INCORPORATED CHURCH-BUILDING SOCIETY,— 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting on 
Thursday, the 18th inst, at 7, Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon C, F. Norman 
in the chair. Grants of money were made in aid of 
the following objects, viz. :—Building new churches 
at High Wycombe, St. John, Bucks, 175/.; and 
Holloway Christ Church, in the parish of Dethick 
Lea and Holloway, near Matlock Bath, 8o/. ; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise improving the 
accommodation in the churches at Chevening St. 
Botolph, near Sevenoaks, 30/.; Lilanddwywe St. 
Dwywe, near Dyffryn, Merioneth, 20/.; Lydbury 
North St. Michael, Salop, 30/.; Wealdstone Holy 
Trinity, Middlesex, 351.; Wendlebury St. Giles, 
Oxon, 25/.; and Worlington All Saints, near Soham, 
151. Grants were also made from the Special Mission 
Buildings Fund towards building mission churches at 
Latchford St. James, near Warrington, 15/,; Ley- 
tonstone St. Augustine, Essex, gol. ; and Bishop- 
wearmouth, St. Gabriel, Durham, 50/. The following 
grants were also paid for works completed :—New 
Found Pool, St. Augustine, Leicester, 500/. on account 
of a grant of 1,000/. ; Charing Cross-road, St. Mary- 
the-Virgin, London, 50/.; Surfleet, St. Lawrence, 
near Spalding, 20l. ; Newport, St. Cuthbert, Mid- 
dlesbrough, 80/. ; and Broadheath, St. Alban, near 
Altrincham, 30/. In addition to this the sum of 
2251. was paid towards the repairs of twenty-eight 
churches from trust funds held by the society. The 
grants voted at this meeting have nearly exhausted 
the funds at the disposal of the committee, and 
contributions are invited to enable the committee 
to vote substantial grants and to continue the 
work which this society has carried on during the 
past eighty-three years. The annual general Court 
of the society will be held at three p.m. on Friday, 
May 17, at the Church House, Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster Abbey, when the chair will be taken by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, president of the society. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTS AND THE UNIVERSITY 
BUILDINGS —The statement that in the opinion of 
the University Council the principle of selecting 
designs by competition could not be advantageously 
adopted in the case of the new University building 
has raised considerable feeling among some of the 
subscribers to the funds of the University, as well 
as the architects of Birmingham, inasmuch as it will 
entirely exclude the latter from the opportunity of 
testing their ability to produce a suitable design for 
the proposed buildings, It has, therefore, been 
decided to request the Chancellor of the University 
(Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) to receive a deputation of 
architects and subscribers, who will place before 
him reasons why he should use his influence to have 
the question reconsidered, in the hope that, by 
means of a carefully-conducted competition, the 
best available architectural talent may be brought 
to the front. A requisition to Mr. Chamberlain 
asking him to receive such a deputation is in course 
of preparation.—Birmingham Post. 

HOUSING SCHEME, &c., MANCHESTER—At a 
recent meeting of Manchester City Council, the 
Sanitary Committee submitted for adoption a num- 
ber of recommendations comprising the Blackley 
housing scheme, the extension of Monsall Hospital, 
and other measures for the provision of sanitary 
requirements in the city. The approval of the 
Council was asked to the following loans :—203 
dwellings at Blackley, 60,000/. ; labourers’ dwellings 
(extras), 4,651/.; Monsall Hospital, 14,5001, ; lava- 
tories in city, 21,000], Alderman Walton Smith, in 
presenting the proposals of the committee to the 
Council, said the housing scheme was intended to 
provide homes for a total of 659 persons who 
were displaced in consequence of-the Long 
Millgate and MRochdale-road improvements, 
and the cutting of a new street from 
London road station to Ardwick. Estimating five 
persons to a family, 132 houses would be required, 
but they proposed to erect 203, which would leave 
seventy-one ready for further requirements. 
Cottages similar to those built at Miles Platting by 
the Corporation were to be provided, but larger 
gardens would be given. At 215/. per cottage the 
actual cost of building would be 43,645/., but the 
necessary sewering and forming of a road on the 
estate brought the amount required to 60,000/. The 
extensions contemplated at Monsall comprised a 
laundry and a commodious waiting-room for 
friends who visited the patients, together 
with accommodation for convalescent patients who 
could not be kept in the wards. Alderman 
M’Dougall, in seconding the motion, said the 
houses at Blackley were to be built on land belong- 
ing to the Corporation, Sir John Harwood ex- 
pressed the opinion that the dwellings built by the 
Corporation, according to the requirements of the 
Local Government Board, were far too expensive. 
They could be well built, he believed, 30 per cent. 
cheaper. Alderman Smith, in reply, said the Local 
Government Board would not allow them to deviate 
from their own by-laws. No Corporation dwellings 
were unoccupied, except a few in Pott-street. Mr. 
Boyle moved an amendment proposing that the 
proposal be first submitted to the Council. The 
amendment was rejected and the proceedings and 
proposals of the Sanitary Committee approved. 


PROPOSED WORKS DEPARTMENT, SHEFFIELD 
CORPORATION.—The Special Works Construction 
Committee, recently appointed by the Sheitield City 
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Council, have had before them a r 
cillor George Carr in regard to oe 
establish a works department in connexion ” 
the Corporation. In a lengthy report on Mr Can 
scheme the Committee recommend the formaler: 
of a works department to execute Certain — 
a peo past, ~ had to be done on behale fe 
e rporation. e capital ex i te init 
mated at 7,0001, 4 pone oe 
PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF Marin 


E P; 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—On the T1th inst ce 
Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare, Colonel A C 


Durnford, R E., an Inspector to the L : 
ment Board, conducted an inquiry te oh poi 
tion by the Urban District Council for sanction ty 
borrow 4.2501. for the widening and extension f 
the Marine Parade from Madeira Cove to 4 in 
westward, about 516 yards, terminating at the Pie 
Hotel. The scheme was explained in detail b Mn 
Hugh Nettleton, the Surveyor to the C. uncil noe 

PROPOSED BRIDGE, CATCLIFFE, YORKSHIRE 
On the r2th inst. Mr. A. A. G. Malet, A M.Inst cg, 
an inspector to the Local Government Board held 
an inquiry in the Board School, Catcliffe, relative to 
an application made by the Rotherham Rural Dis. 
trict Council to borrow 2,600/. for the construction 
of a bridge across the river Rot er, between the 
townships of Catcliffe and Treeton, and for the 
construction of the approaches, Mr. R. Bradby 
surveyor, handed in a detailed estimate and rd 

THE HOUSING QUESTION AND __INsAniTARy 
DUNDEE TENEMENTS.—The question of the housing 
of the working classes engaged the attention of the 
Works Committee of the Dundee Town Council on 
the 9th inst. A report by the inspector bearing on 
the provision of sanitary conveniences for city tene- 
ments was submitted. The report gave details 
regarding the nature and extent of such accommo- 
dation existent in the six registration districts of the 
city, viz., St. Peter’s, St. Mary’s, St. Clement's, St 
Andrew’s, Lochee, and Mains. The results, sum. 
marised in a letter from the inspector, showed that 
over the whole city there were 1,111 properties 
having either no sanitary convenience or what 
there was was of a very imperfect or deficient 
character. Of that number, 183 were devoid 
of any accommodation whatever, 734 had privy 
and ashpit accommodation, 102 had one water- 
closet, fifty-six had one water-closet and 
one privy, and thirty-six had more than one 
water-closet ; but the accommodation under the 
three last heads was not, in his opinion, sufficient 
for the wants of the population and the separation 
of the sexes, In a large majority of the properties 
where only one water-closet was placed at the 
bottom of the main stair, with in some instances a 
privy and ashpit added, for the use of the whole 
male and female occupants of the building, the 
plans for those tenements had during the past 
thirty years or thereby been passed by the Works 
Committee of the Town Council as having sufficient 
sanitary conveniences for the male and female 
population, and the buildings had been erected in 
conformity with the plans thus passed. The Com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that the information 
contained in the report was of great value, and 
ordered it to be printed and circulated among the 
members of Council, after which it was resolved to 
deal with the whole matter, 

LORD PEEL ON CHAPEL ARCHITECTURE.—Lord 
Peel, a former Speaker of the House of Commons, 
in opening a bazaar in the Winter Hall at Leaming- 
ton on Tuesday, April 23, for the object of raising 
funds for the erection ot a new Wesleyan chapel at 
Kenilworth, had some words of criticism to offer 
with respect to chapel architecture. Lord Peel said 
he was happy to see in the account given of their 
object that they said the building they were about 
to erect would be in keeping with the historical 
associations of Kenilworth. He knew no reason 
why. a place of worship—or any other house 
should be ugly in its outside proportions. He 
thought we were outliving the day when those 
hideous erections that we saw in town and country 
were allowed to offend the eye and deface the 
recollection of places. He knew that in some cases 
—happily it would not be so in theirs—a deficiency 
of funds might oblige the erection of a very humble 
building, but in the humblest building there was 1 
need for disregarding the principles and axioms ot 
taste. There was an exhibition now going on ia 
London—he believed at the Agricultural Hall— 
where were shown a number of appliances by 
which buildings could be made of different kinds : 
materials, and it was hoped that by this mean 
a stimulus might be given to street architects 
He hoped the funds collected by that bazaar pen 
be sufficient to erect not only a place of wors sf 
convenient and capable of accommodating ono 
their persuasion and their church in Renee 
but one which would be a worthy adjunct to on 
surroundings of that most picturesque and inter’ 
ing spot. 

QMERICAN LUMBER—The Baltimore een 
Exchange expended 9,000 dols, on the exhibi ' 
sent to the Paris Exhibition and to the re 
Exposition at Philadelphia, and it yy shape 
money thus used brought a good return in tl a ae 
of greatly increased exportations. It aor bet 
statement that Baltimore’s exportations . “ mn 
and logs in 1900 exceeded that of poet oo high 
Philadelphia together. In consequence ¥ pts A 
price of poplar, which is much used in the 
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ture of boxes, several cargoes of Nova Scotia 
e were imported to replace it. Some twenty 
ears ago what is now known as North Carolina 
vine was unheard of in the home or foreign 
Farkets Previous to that time no care was taken 
: ing it for market ; it was dried in the open 
in preparing . 

air, and it soon became black and disfigured and 
almost useless, and the quantity shipped from 
Hampton Roads did not amount to 20,000,000 ft.a 
rear. The process of kiln-drying has for some 
in been in operation, and the lumber is now 
brought from the mills bright and dry, and its 
quality is such that it is very extensively used in the 
home markets and in Europe generally. The quan- 
tity exported from Hampton Roads has risen 
greatly, and about 500,000,000 ft. are the figures for 
last year. It is very cheap and takes the place of 
white pine, cypress, and Georgia and Florida pine, 
toa great extent for inside finishing purposes. It 
takes a fine polish. The lumber is what is 
called short leaf or short straw pine. It is 
free from pitch and is manufactured by hand 
sawmills, which have’ taken the place of the old 
circular-saw. According to statistics obtained from 
Mr. Fraser, the British Consul, the quantity of 
lumber received at Baltimore during 1900 amounted 
to 370,941,359 ft., being an increase of 32,736,359 ft. 
over 1899. The British Isles were again by far the 
greatest customers abroad, and of the 70,276,000 ft. 
of lumber and logs, and of the 1,946,521 pieces of 
staves and beadings, valued at 547,103/., exported, 
they took 41,280,000 of the former and 627,147 
pieces of the latter, valued at 304,503/., or con- 
siderably more than half of the whole exportation. 
There were exported to Germany lumber, staves, 
and beadings to the value of 88,418/.; then came 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and France; but the 
value of the exports to the latter country amounted 
to only some 30,000/. 

MIDLAND MASTER BUILDERS AND FEDERATION. 
—A quarterly meeting of the executive of the Mid- 
land centre of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers was held on the roth inst. at the 
offices, Birmingham, and from the reports submitted 
from various parts of the Midland counties it would 
appear that a general depression is being experienced 
in the building industry. The president (Mr. A. 
Chambers, Leicester), occupied the chair, and 
amongst those present were County Alderman 
Bowen, Messrs. William Sapcote, F. G Whittall, 
and Albert S Smith (Birmingham); Mr. E. Fox 
(Leicester); Messrs. J. Wright, H. Vickers, and F. 
Hodson (Nottingham); Councillor Green (North- 
ampton), T. Skett and J Herbert (Wolverhampton), 
D. Jakeman (Dudley), County Councillor Dallow 
(Stourbridge), H. Smith (West Bromwich), J. Shar- 
man Wood (Worcester), W. Wistance (Walsall), H 
Smith (Kidderminster), &c. A long discussion took 
place in connexion with notices given to or received 
from workmen in the various branches of the trade 
at Burton-on-Trent, Coventry, Nuneaton, Newark, 
Dudley, Kidderminster, Sutton Coldfield, and other 
places, and it was pointed out that under the condi- 
tions generally observed in the trade these notices 
now expired at a period of the year when work, asa 
rule, was most plentiful, and consequently the em- 
ployers, in order to carry out their contracts, were 
frequently compelled to make concessions that were 
unjust to themselves and extracted on unreasonable 
grounds. The President remarked that as a body 
master builders had no desire to act arbitrarily as 
against their workmen, but from experience they were 
aware that many of the conditions the workmen’s 
trades-unions tried to enforce were detrimental to 
the best interests of the trade. Mr. J. Wright 
(Nottingham) said that one of the bugbears of the 
trade was what was known as the line of demarca- 
tion laid down by the trades-unionists. Master 
builders were for the most part practical men, and 
were fully competent to carry on their business, but 
inmany cases they were not permitted to do so 
with anything like reasonable freedom. The question 
Was one of great importance to the welfare of the 
oe throughout the country, and it be- 

€ National Federation of Employers to 
take steps to prevent unjust and meddlesome inter- 
ference with the masters’ common rights. Several 
speakers took a similar view, and a resolution was 
passed affirming the necessity for more combined 
— throughout the kingdom in dealing with 

Isputes in the trade, which too frequently led to 
— and lock-outs. Another point discussed was 
- desirability for a uniform contract form con- 
pe clauses applicable all over the country in 
“nnn as strikes, lock-outs, arbi- 

ARBITRATION CASE.—At the Surveyors’ Insti 
i : : nstitu- 
Cane mineter, on the 11th eg Mr. Arthur 

Satas umpire to decide the amount of com- 
land wun to be paid to Messrs. Metcalf & Greig for 
pen “rs the Borough Council of Kensington had 

nag my bere of Brompton-road. Mr, 
Mr. TW. W ar — for the claimants; and 
Council : a as e Borough Surveyor, for the 

iller ‘enna s - Duke, KC. M.P, and Mr. 
man, K.C any tg cam claimants ; and Mr. Free- 

e Keni; - Courthope-Munro represented 

€nsington Council. Mr. Duke. j i 
Cate, said that the land was situated ceo 

€ land was situated on the north 

of Brompton-road bet B 
and Cheval-place. The claimerte eon square 
and architects of Serj ¢ claimants were surveyors 
site in 1889, which gpl and purchased the 
, was occupied by two old build- 
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ings, for the purpose of erecting residential flats 
The price was 6.5001, of which 1,0001. was 
paid as deposit. When they obtained possession 
the claimants proceeded to release the site 
from the dominant lights which prevented the 
erection of any large building; and in 1899, at 
some expenditure of time and money, they 
succeeded in making it available for their purposes. 
At the end of that year they prepared plans which 
were afterwards duly passed. In February, 1900, 
they contracted for the erection of the block of flats. 
The work was proceeded with, and in April they 
wrote to the vestry of Kensington offering to sell to 
them a strip of vacant land for the widening of the 
road. The parties did not agree as to the price, and 
on April 13 the Vestry Clerk wrote that the vestry 
proposed to acquire compulsorily half of the site 
under the powers of Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act. 
The matter was, by an agreement of July 16, 
1900, referred to arbitration, and the claimants 
contended that they were entitled to the sum 
which the site had undoubtedly cost them and to 
the profits which they would have realised if the 
building had been completed. The site was in an 
exceptionally good position for the erection of 
flats, and there was every prospect that the scheme 
would be successful. The learned counsel then 
called Mr. Andrew Metcalf, architect and surveyor, 
who said that the building proposed was to be of 
seven floors, with electric light, telephone, and 
hydraulic lifts. He estimated the rentals of the 
flats at 3 3801., which would leave a net profit of 
2,564/. per annum. Their claim was for 46,722I., 
23,1001. of which was the value of the land, and 
23,6221. the value of the profits of the undertaking 
Mr. Freeman contended that the original plans 
were not in conformity with the County Council’s 
building regulations, and the witness admitted that 
was so; but amended plans had been prepared by 
Mr. H. H. Collins, which he asserted would give the 
same accommodation and produce the same rental. 
—At a subsequent hearing the first witness for the 
Borough Council was Mr. A. R. Stenning, surveyor, 
who expressed his opinion that the claimants’ 
original plans could not have been carried out, and 
that the amended plans of Mr. Collins were in many 
respects open to question. They would in any case 
require the consent of the London County Council, 
who might reasonably object that some of the pro- 
visions of the Building Act had not been complied 
with. In his view the best plan for utilising the 
land would be to provide three shops in Brompton- 
road, with three floors of residential flats above. 
The ground-rent of 700/. which had been created 
was an impossible rent and could not be secured 
by any building which could be erected on the 
land. The full rent was 315/. per annum, which 
at twenty-five years’ purchase and the usual ro per 
cent allowance for compulsory sale gave 8,662I. 
He did not admit that there was any other interest, 
but he considered the claimants were entitled to 
1,000/. for loss of interest and expenses in con- 
nexion with the undertaking, and to 65o0l., the 
amount paid to the builder for work done. His 
estimate of the fuil compensation was 10,312/. Mr. 
A. D, Young, valuer to the London County Council, 


compensation at 9,900/. Mr. Daniel Watney, sur- 
veyor, valued the land at 9,350/., on the basis of 
2s. 6d. per foot; and Mr. Snell (Robins, Snell, & 
Gore) and Mr. Knighton, house agents, gave evi- 
dence that the estimated rentals of the proposed 
flats were very high. The proceedings then closed, 
the umpire reserving his award, 

LycH GATE, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT.—A new 
lych gate was dedicated recently at the parish 
Church of All Saints at Hollingbourne. The lych 
gate is constructed of Kentish grown oak, the 
whole being placed upon a low stone wall. The 
tympanum in the gables to front and rear are 
filled with tracery, and the sides are supported 
respectively by uprights, each separated from one 
another by pierced and carved tracery. The 
gabled roof is covered in by oak shingles. The actual 
gates are double ones in oak, and another gate of 
similar conception has also been placed as an 
additional entrance upon the right hand side of the 
lych gate proper. The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, and the 
fixing has been superintended by Mr. E, A. Burgess. 


——_— 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE LONDON BUILDING TRADE.—The Amalga- 
mated Society of Mill Sawyers and Wood-cutting 
Machinists and the London Labourers’ Council 
have given formal notices to the London Master 
Builders’ Association that the existing codes of 
working rules with them will terminate on May 1, 
1901. In each case the notice was accompanied 
by a demand for an advance in wages of 4d, per 
hour. These demands have been carefully dis- 
cussed, and the workmen’s representatives have 
been met in conference thereon, with the result 
that the Master Builders’ Council, considering the 
present state of the trade, has declined to grant the 
advances asked for.——The Conciliation Board, 
duly appointed in accordance with the provisions 
contained in Rule 10 of the agreement between 
the London Master Builders’ Association and 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 








Joiners, met at 31-2, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C., 





valued the ground-rent at 300/. a year, and the full |- 





on the 2nd inst. to determine a difference be- 
tween the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners and a member of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, it being alleged that 
the employer referred to had violated the rule 
relating to hours of employment by keeping his 
joiners’ shops open sixty hours per week at the 
ordinary rates of wages. Having heard and con- 
sidered the statements of the parties concerned, the 
Conciliation Board unanimously decided :—(r) “ We 
are of opinion that there has been no technical 
breach of the agreement by the employer.” (The 
shop having been kept open at the request of the 
workmen. See Rule 3.) (2) “ That though this is 
so, it should not be assumed that the provision in 
Rule 3, relied on by the employer, is to be construed 
as a cover for systematic overtime.” 

ABERDEEN PLASTERERS.—It is now reported 
that the men and Employers in Aberdeen met 
privately one night in theend of last week, when it 
was agreed that the rate of wages should be 8d. per 
hour, and that the operatives should resume work at 
once. The previous report of the Operatives’ Cen- 
tral Executive in Glasgow blocking the proposed 
compromise seems therefore to be unfounded. 

BRADFORD BUILDING TRADE. — Bradford is 
anticipating a complete stoppage of operations in 
the building trade on May 1, as a result of a 
demand by the employers for a reduction of 1d. 
per hour in the wages of masons and joiners, In 
the case of the masons the employers also ask that 
an alteration shall be made in the rules, so that 
union and non-union men shall work one job. 
After considerable correspondence and meetings, 
the men have declined, it is stated, the offer of the 
masters to submit the matter to arbitration. Except 
with regard to the refusal to arbitrate, a similar 
state of things prevails between masters and men 
in the joinery trade. Other cognate trades sym- 
pathise with the men, and a general strike is feared 
when the intended reductions come into force, 
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LEGAL. 


ERECTING STRUCTURES WITHOUT 
NOTICE. 


AT Westminster Police-court, on the 16th inst., 
several summonses were heard against the occu- 
piers of premises in the Victoria district for ia- 
fringements of the London Building Act by erecting 
structures without the consent of the London 
County Council, Mr. Chilvers, who supported the 
summonses, said they were taken out in reference 
to stands erected on the day of the funeral of Queen 
Victoria. Some of the erections were in shop 
windows, and one on the roof of a house, and he 
submitted these were structures for which plans 
should have been approved. The stands were put 
up at the last moment, and sometimes in a very 
loose manner, and unless they were submitted to 
the Council the District Surveyor had no knowledge 
of where they were. 

Fines were imposed varying from 53, and 21s. 
costs to 4os, and two guineas costs. 





CASE UNDER THE METROPOLIS 
MANAGEMENT ACTS, 1855 AND 1862. 


THE case of the Property Exchange Company 
(No. 1) v. the Wandsworth Board of Works came 
before a Divisional Court of King’s Bench com- 
posed of the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Lawrance on the 17th inst. on appeal by way of 
special case stated from the order of a Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate ordering the appellants to pay to 
the respondents the sum of 60/. 11s. 3d., the amount 
of the expenses apportioned to them of paving an 
alleged new street called Totterdown, Tooting. 

It appeared from the special case that Totterdown 
was a roadway leading out of High-street, Tooting, 
and ran in an easterly direction. For some years 
prior to 1885 it was a formed road 16 ft. wide 
used for wheel and foot traffic, and led into 
meadows open only to foot passengers. It was 
a public thoroughfare, and has been repaired 
since 1855 by the Board. On the south side 
of the roadway is a row of houses which have 
been built about seventy-five years. In 1898 the 
roadway was widened to 4oft.,and a new street 
known as St. Cyprian-street was made running into 
Totterdown from the north, and the lands on the 
north side of Totterdown were laid out for building. 
The premises or walls now on the north side of 
Totterdown are the flanking wall of the premises 
owned by the appellants, known as No, 29, St. 
Cyprian-street, the flanking wall of No. 28, St. 
Cyprian-street, a yard and premises belonging to 
the London General Omnibus Company opening 
into Totterdown, a passage entrance to the rear of 
houses in High-street, and the flanking wall of pre- 
mises facing High-street, and having a side entrance 
in Totterdown. The Board resolved in April, 1889, to 
pave Totterdown from High-street to a point 310 ft. 
east, and to charge the expenses upon owners of 
property abutting thereon. The owner of the 
houses on the south side resisted the apportion- 
ment, and the summons issued against him was 
dismissed on the ground that the southern side of 
Totterdown was an old street, and that it therefore 





could not be treated as a newstreet. The Board 
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then passed a fresh resolution, ordering that “a 
certain new street situate and being Totterdown 
on the north side thereof” be paved so as to make 
it conform to the adjoining part of the existing 
carriageway, and that the estimated expenses 
of such paving be apportioned and charged 
on the owners of the houses forming and the 
Jand bounding or abutting on such new street. 
Under this resolution the expenses were appor- 
tioned among the owners of property on the north 
side of Totterdown only. The appellants contended 
that the portion of Totterdown proposed to be 
adopted was not a new street within Section 105 of 
the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and Sections 
77 and 112 of the Metropolis Management Act 
Amendment Act, 1862, and that the resolution of 
the Board was invalid and further that the appor- 
tionment was bad, as the owners on the south side 
of the roadway were not made contributories. The 
magistrate held that the portion of the roadway 
ordered to be paved was a new street and that the 
resolution and apportionment were valid. 

After hearing the arguments of counsel, their lord- 
ships affirmed the decision of the magistrate and 
dismissed the appeal. 

Mr. Richards appealed for the appellants, and 
Mr. Mattinson, K.C., and Mr, J. C. Earle for the 
respondents. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
WHAT IS AN “ ACCIDENT” ? 


AT Marylebone County Court, Friday last week, 
before Judge Stonor, Richard Perry, carpenter and 
joiner, Napier-road, College-park, N.W., brought an 
action, under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
against Messrs. Baker and Sons, High-road, 
Willesden-green, N.W., the claim being in respect of 
personal injuries said to have been sustained by the 
applicant whilst in the respondents’ employ. Mr. 
A. H. D. Nonweiler, solicitor, appeared for the 
applicant, and Mr. W. Berryman, solicitor, for the 
respondents. 

The applicant's case, briefly, was as follows: 
For about three years he had been in the employ 
of the respondents, his average weekly earnings 
being 2/. 4s. 8d. On September 18 last he was 
ordered by the foreman to make a large, heavy 
seat. While lifting the piece of work, to see a joint 
underneath, he strained a muscle in the side of his 
abdomen. In consequence of the injury he was 
confined to his bedroom for about five months, and 
still felt great pain and experienced difficulty in 
walking. Two medical men, called on behalf of 
the applicant, expressed an opinion that the man’s 
nervous system was seriously affected by the 
injury. 

A medical man, called by the respondents, said 
that during the whole course of his experience in 
the profession, extending over some twenty years, 
he had never heard of such a thing as a muscular 
strain causing shock to the nervous system. He 
considered that the man was not now suffering from 
the injuries sustained in September. 

Edwin Prestige, the respondents’ foreman, stated 
that he told off a lad to assist in moving the seat in 
question, and directed the applicant not to attempt 
to lift such a heavy thing himself. The applicant, 
recalled, denied that the foreman had told him not 
to attempt to lift the seat without assistance, and 
added that he heard nothing, until after he had 
-r-gaag himself, about a lad being told off to assist 

im 

The chief point of law raised by the solicitor for 
the respondents was that there had been no “acci- 
dent” within the meaning of the Act. He referred 
particularly to the case “Roper v. Greenwood,” 
83 Times Law Reports, 1900, in which it was held 
that an accident was the occurrence of “ something 
unexpected and fortuitous.” 

The Judge: Nothing unusual appears to have 
occurred as regards the work itself, and it is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to see how there could have been 
an accident, 

Mr. Nonweiler : According to their own showing, 
there was something unusual in the work, for they 
say that they told off some one to assist in lifting 
the seat. 

The Judge : I will consider the point. The case 
must be adjourned. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


25,.353-—-AN ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE: E. F. Moy, 
P. H. Bastie, and E. F. Moy, Limited.—Within an 
exterior container which holds the liquid resist- 
ance is suspended an earthenware insulating tube, 
and a tubular leaden electrode is hung adjustably 
above a conical electrode which is cast integrally 
with a connecting strip, which is passed between 
the container and the insulating tube (through a slot 
in the flange of the latter) and is fitted with a 
terminal ; the electrode is cast in one piece with a 
bridge and a connecting bar enclosing a brass 
strengthening rod and having an insulating pulley 
and a terminal. 

25.384 —CANS, &C.: W. Fones and $. Roberts.—On 
to the-neck of the can is hinged a funnel that under 
normal conditions will remain inverted over the 
neck, but when the can is being used for, say, filling 


purposes, it is tilted on the hinge so as to turn the 
neck of the can into the funnel. 
25.417.—ELECTROMAGNETS: L. $. Delaveau.— 
The inventor provides a movable armature or core 
having a long play for a sheathed electro-magnet, 
and makes the casing or sheath in one piece or more 
with a rounded opening at each end, a bobbin or 
reel wound with insulated wire being held within. 
A hollow cylinder or a solid shaft of soft iron con- 
stitutes the armature or core, at one end or at both 
ends of which is a series of discs or washers, which 
may be made with varying cross-sections or 
diameters, and be set apart at different intervals. 
25,459.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH HOISTS, 
Lirts, &c.: G. M. Bremner.—The inventor seeks to 
prevent an accidental jrunning down of the load. 
The self-sustaining appliance comprises a containing- 
box, across which is the power-shaft, from which 
project diagonally two arms for engagement with 
lugs upon loose discs ; the annular rim of one of the 
discs takes rollers in recesses which are cut in it. 
Four flats are cut upon the other disc, whereby no 
jamming action will arise when the load is being 
lifted, but when the power is removed, the load as 
it starts to fall turns the latter disc a little with 
respect to the former disc, whereupon the conse- 
quent jamming of the rollers against the casing 
locks the latter disc and so holds up the load. 
25,512——-TREATMENT OF LIME, HYDRAULIC 
CEMENTS, &C. : Soc $. et A. Pavin de Lafarge —The 
wetted lumps of lime or cement are passed from a 
hopper into a rotating receiver having a steam- 
jacket. A slow movement of the material along the 
receiver is imparted with mutilated helices, whilst it 
is shaken and crumbled with ribs set lengthwise. 
It is then similarly treated in other cylinders, 
between which is put a reheating chamber, fitted 
with a continuous coil of steam-pipes. In some 
instances the slaked body should be kept for from 
twenty-four to torty-eight hours at roo deg. C. in a 
pit surrounded with some non-conducting material, 
25,518.—TAPS AND Cocks: M. L. V. E. Vaisse — 
Upon the end of the screw-threaded rod or working 
spindle is a collar from which hangs a socket into 
which the plug is screwed ; the lower portion of the 
plug is kept in constant engagement with the seat 
in the valve, and another plug can be easily substi- 
tuted. 
25,5206.—WALL, CEILING, AND SIMILAR COVER- 
INGS : Soc. Fosz et Fils et Compagnie.—An acid and 
weather-proof covering for walls, ceilings, and so on, 
is formed of paper, textile fabric, cloth, or other 
material by first steeping it in a solution composed 
of guttapercha dissolved in an essential oil, 1 part ; 
mineral pitch similarly dissolved, 1 part ; Venice tur- 
pentine, 1 part ; and a liquid dryer, 3 parts. Then it 
is dried and coated upon both sides with white lead 
that has been pounded up together with a drying 
oil that contains one-tenth part of liquid gutta- 
percha ; to the material, having been dried again, is 
applied upon one side a coating of zinc white 
ground in clear linseed oil and copal varnish. It 
may then be impressed ornamentally and be secured 
in its position with a liquid cement composed of 
white lead, linseed oil, and a dryer containing one- 
twentieth part of liquid guttapercha or some similar 
substance. 
* 25,540.—MECHANISM FOR USE IN MOULDING 
BRICKS: 7. C. Fawcett, Limited, and $. D. Fawcett 
—For working the cutting-table of an extrusion- 
machine the inventors hinge a stop-piece on to the 
outer end of the table and join the stop-piece, with 
a rod and a bell-crank lever, to a weighted sliding 
rod that is disposed so as to engage with a stop and 
a fixed cam. As the stream of clay flows against 
the hinged stop-piece the sliding rod becomes lifted 
clear of the last-named stop, and the table will then 
be moved together with the clay. With the forward 
movement of the table a lever attached thereto is 
passed clear of a cam, whilst a weighted lever that 
reposes upon the former lever falls down upon a 
clutch, which it puts into action to shift the table 
sideways. The clay is then cut up into bricks, and 
the table is next moved lengthwise at a speed faster 
than that of the clay by means of a second cam 
operated by the clutch. The cam is returned 
beneath the lever of the table upon the return stroke 
of the latter ; a roller of the sliding-rod begins to 
run upon the cam when the outward stroke of the 
table is finished, so that the hinged stop-piece shall 
be diverted outwards and clear of the end brick 
In another form the motion of the table may be 
communicated by the. hand, the automatical clutch 
mechanism being in that case disconnected from the 
machine. 
25,541.—OVERFLOW OPENINGS FOR BATHS. 
SINKS, URINALS, CLOSET AND OTHER BASINS, AND 
SIMILAR PURPOSES: $. F¥arvis—In order that the 
overflow openings may be protected and hidden 
from sight is devised a hanging lip which is 
fashioned out of the detachable part of the mould 
of plaster of Paris upon which the articles named 
are formed. 
25,584.—PILES FOR THE BANKS OF RIVERS: 
W. Baudisch.—After the piles have been driven 
into the bank or bed of the river, their tops are cut 
off evenly, beams are then placed over the piles, 
vertical iron rods or tubes are thrust into holes 
bored through the beams into the piles, and a con- 
crete wall is then constructed upon the beams about 
and around the vertical rods. When the work is 
done in part under water, stone foundation blocks 





should be interposed amongst the piles as high as 





I 





the level of the water, and grooves should be cut at 


the ends of the blocks to form means of hold-fagt 
with the piles. 

25,594 —A PROCESS OF ORNAMENTAL MEtay 
INLAY: F, Eppler.—For inlaying metals in mar 
granite, syenite, or other materials by electro. 
deposition, and for filing, surtacing, chasing, and 
engraving purposes, the inventor fashions receggeg 
by etching the material with acids, by engraving, or 
preferentially by sand-blasting. The recesses ma: 
be undercut, or inclined holes may be made beneath 
them for the deposited metal, or metal pins of brags 
or copper if silver, gold, or platinum is to be 
deposited. When the recesses are wide, pieces of 
wire gauze should be pressed into them, and cop. 
tinuous metal wires which have been threaded 
through the holes or placed within the recesges 
may be brought up to the surface of the metal 
deposited, In order to render the surfaces conduc. 
tive they should be chemically silvered or be 
rubbed with some soft metal, such as zinc, tin, or 
aluminium. 

25,621.—ELECTRICAL SWITCHES FOR DOMEstic 
UsE: A. P. Lundberg and G. C. Lundberg —The 
appliance concerns two-way and similar switches 
which are devised especially for regulating an in- 
stallation from two points, as, for instance, in the 
lighting of staircases, and so on; for a two-way 
switch having a quick make and break the inventors 
apply on to the base three terminals provided with 
spring contacts, and mount a moving contact loosely 
upon a spindle, four pins are passed through that 
will engage underneath with a pair of flattened 
springs so as to effect a quick break and will engage 
above with a spring of which the projecting ends 
fit into recesses in tue handle and thereby ensure a 
spring connexion. 

25,046.—CHIMNEY TOPS, &C.: W. B. Ramsey, C, 
Davies, and A, Lee-—An uptake for the top of a 
chimney or a ventilating shaft is made in the shape 
of a truncated pyramid, square on base, in each side 
of which is made an opening over which are hung 
two pairs of shutters mounted at right angles upon 
two rocking beams, 

25,681.—AN APPLIANCE FOR AN ELECTRICITY 
ENERGY METER: Allgemeine Electricitats G— 
The electro-dynamometer is intended to be used 
with an alternating current. In the space surrounded 
by a horizontally laminated iron block is fixed a set 
of coils around a separate and movable coil mounted 
upon a vertical axle fitted with a pointer, the move- 
ment being damped by means of a metal plate 
within the fields of two permanent magnets. Under 
that arrangement the outer portions of the 
magnetical circle of the fixed set of coils exert no 
influence upon the permanent magnets, since they 
rest within the iron block. 

25.716—CRAMPS: David Kimbeiley & Sons’ Tool 
Manufacturing Co. and W. Kimberley.—The inven- 
tion relates to cramps for flooring and other cramps. 
Projections are made upon the head of the tool in 
order that as they lie upon the top of the flooring- 
board or other work, they shall seive to maintain 
the cramp and the board together in their relatively 
proper places. 

25,723.—EXTENSIBLE LADDERS: S. Dean.—Two 
sections whose widths are equal constitute an ex- 
tensible ladder, and are so fitted together that the 
upper section will slide in grooves or brackets upon 
the lower section, and will be sustained at the height 
desired by means of brackets upon a shaft which is 
turned and regulated by means of a pulley and an 
endless cord, the movement of the shaft being 
limited in its extent by projections from the brackets 
which are pressed against the sides of the lower 
section. To the ends of the two sections is attached 
a lifting-cord that is passed around a pulley upon 
the lower section. A spring (to be liberated with a 
cord) may be employed for holding up the sustain- 
ing brackets automatically when they are in action, 
and a crossbar provided with collars and rollers 
may be adopted for holding the upper section in its 
place. ’ ‘ 

25.734.—ARTIFICIAL STONE FOR BUILDERS UsE: 
P. Timofeeff.—The invention comprises the manu 
facture of artificial stone for building and paving 
blocks and slabs and similar goods, and the manu- 
facture of a cement for uniting the blocks and slabs 
together ; the component materials consist of = 
stone, clay, brick, stone, and rubbish, mixed : 
fluxes, alkalies or alkaline earths, limes, a -- 
mineral colouring substances and 80 0D, all fin , 
pulverised and melted at a high temperature 
furnaces. The moulded blocks are then ann > 
in the same manner as glassis. For a cemen po 
made an admixture of lime and calcium — 
of pulverised artificial stone mixed with or we! 
cement. If very hard goods are needed a = 7 
quartz sand is thrown into the molten compo 
just before it is cast. 

25,741,.—A LIGHTNING ARRESTER : A. _— 
A common spark block is secured to divide at 8 
blocks with wooden strips set with their pan 
right angle to the spark block, and charred 8 . 
are made between the blocks. Sockets of : “ a 
blocks carry resistance rods (composed pers oe 
mixture of starch, graphite, and ~ ste, 
socketed at their remoter ends in an yo a ab 
and each of them is partially covered wi oe 
paper wetted and lined with shellac or re should 
adhesive substance. With the errmsg? 500, 
be read the United States specifications :; 
783-4 of 1893. 
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25,768. — CONTRIVANCES ~ (ELECTRICAL) FOR 
LIFTS : H. Rowntree.—Electricity is employed as a 
motive power. At every landing is a push-button, 
nd in the cage is a corresponding push-button, for 
ulating a circuit which embraces a magnetical 
or every switch regulates a circuit which 
po oo either the one or the other of two 
solenoids, and every solenoid circuit embraces a 
contrivance for making contact, _which will be 
automatically broken upon the arrival of the cage 
at the landing which corresponds with the particular 
button that is manipulated, and will automatically 
reduce the speed of the motor with the approach of 
the cage to the landing where its arrest is desired. 
The various objects of the invention comprise the 
impossibility of bringing the lifting apparatus into 
play until all the well doors shall have been shut, 
the automatical arrest of the cage at any particular 
landing (together with its movement to that land- 
ing) by means of the working of a push-button at 
the landing or in the cage, the regulation of all the 
movements of the cage by push-buttons in the cage 
as well as at the landings, and the automatical 
regulation of the motion of the cage when it is 
started and stopped. 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, APRIL 26, 


i Arts (Howard Lectures).—Mr. Alfred C. 
pe Cae ne Electric Working.” I. 8 p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.— Business 
meeting. 8 p.m. 
Building Trades’ Exhibition.—Conference on standard- 
ising of bricks. 4 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27. 


St. Paul's Ecclestological Society. — Visits to the 
churches of St. Mary, Willesden, and St. Andrew, Willes- 
den Green. Members meet at St. Mary (the old Parish 
Church) at 3 p.m. os . 

Builders’ Foremen’s Association (Memorial Hall, 
Farvringdon-street).—Quarterly meeting. 7.30p.m. _ 

Northern Architectural Association. — Excursion 
meeting. Members to assemble at the south end of 
Sunderland Central Station at 3.5 p.m. 


Monpay, APRIL 29. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. — Special 
General Meeting to consider various resolutions as to the 
competition for the proposed national memorial to Queen 
Victoria. 8 p.m. : 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. A. Clavell Salteron ‘‘ The 
Ownership of the Highways.” 8 p.m. 


Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Sir William 
Chandler Roberts-Austen on ‘‘Alloys.” II. 8 p.m. 


Wepnespay, May 1. 


Royal Archwological Institute.—(1) Mr. A. R. White- 
way, M.A., on * The Pyrenean Neighbour or the Viciual 
System in the Western Pyrenees.” (2) Mr. H. Longden 
on Cast Iron.” 4 p.m. 

British archeological Association.—Annual general 
meeting. A paper by°Mr. T. Cato Worsfold upon ‘‘ The 
Porta Nigra, a Treasure of Treves.” 4.30 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Assuczation. — Annual 
Lange meeting and President’s valedictory address. 

p.m. 

TuursDay, May 2. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers (at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers).—(1) Messrs. C Lamb, M.A., 
BSc, and Miles Walker, B.A., on ‘* An Instrument for 
Measuring the Permeability of Iron and Steel ;” and (2) 
Mr. Fiank Holden on “‘ A Watt-Hour Meter.” 8 p.m. 

Society jor the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Mrs. Ernest Hart on ‘Stencil Painting as an Art.” 
Illustrations, 8 p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. —Mr. A. 
H. Allen on “* The Storage of Electricity.” 8 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Company (Lectures on Carpentry and 
Joinery)—Mr. James Bartlett on “Timber Framing.” 
7-30p.m. 

Fripay, May 3. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section. — Mr. 
ee on “The Ethics of Professional Advertising.” 

.M, 

Institution of Junior Engineers (Westuiinster Palace 
‘Hotel).—The Northcott prize paper on ‘* How may the 
best efforts of Employers and Emplcyed be exerted for 
their mutual advantage and for the National Benefit?” 
by Mr. William Powrie, will be read and discussed. 8 p.m. 
eee of Arts (Howard Lectures).—Mr. Alfred C. 

borall ‘on ‘‘ Polyphase Electric Working.” II. 8 p.m. 


SaTurDAy, May 4. 
Steet Association.—Visit to Newgate Gaol. 
3pm, 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Geological 
ramble in Queen’s Park. ; ; 


Te 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 11.—By Caste, Son, & Booru (at Banbur 
Milton, Oxon.—A freehold farmhouse and “ 
PTW URM asbecrccenbenavcentes eccce SH1s100 
Clerk April 15.—By Brace & Capps. 
erkenwell.—St. John’s-lane, the Berkeley Arms 
beerhouse, f., r. 952. ..... me 
ampstead.—21 and 23, King’s College-rd., u.t. 
Wo Me, Ee: WEY. sk, .... .«:- cc... 2,150 
By FLeureEr, Sons, & ADAMS. 





mee — a5) Castlenau, u.t. 81 yrs., gr. 17h, 

eEe 1206. 20. 

; ECACC TEP E ee re Operator me 1,450 

=e Eli-mews, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 54, re 

ancy BY Fist, Stawnorg, & Dracs. = 

Stamford Hill.—42, East Bank, u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 
MME vecuisscccccccessccce, ua 650 


By Wittson & Puituirs (at Margate). 
Margate, Kent.—St. John’s-rd., two freehold 
houses, r. 362. ....... eiereccusdvicaavecces 
By Betton & Sons (at Horseshoe Hotel). 
Hackney. —Amhurst-rd., The 20 Tavern, 
u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 1004, with goodwill........ 
April 16.—By Davip Burnett & Co. 
Minories.—10 and 11, Vine-st., Corporation lease- 
hold, g.r. 42. os. 2d., fine nil, r. 1002. ........ 
Walworth.—30, 31, and 32, Queen’s-row, f., r. 116/. 
Manor Park.—15 and 17, Swinburne-av., f. ...... 
Mile End. —Beneeeds f.g.r. 22, 10s., reversion 
oe Tt ey meaner “a 
141 and 143, Bancroft-rd., f., e.r. 852...... rece 
By Francis, HEtssy, & Co. 
Wandsworth.—13, Salcott-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 
RA, Fa diiixeccdaneandedeneasGueadeeysa awaace 
By Hamrton & Sons. 
Sydenham.—West Hill, Hollow Combe, and 
nearly 1 a., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r., &c., 182, 10s. 8d. 
Battersea.—Ingrave-st., i.g.r. 82. 105., u.t. 48 yrs., 
@-r~ Ni... ceecis Maceuheiet<cadayaKasdededada 
By Mark Hussarp. 
Kentish Town.—3, 5, 7, and 9, Woodsome-rd., 
Tks GE GiSa5 Fo 0hss Fo TGR. a cicn cewcceccas ee 
By Humbert & Fiint (at Watford). 
Watford, Herts.—King-st., freehold stabling and 
CIEE a Ga ceddcnaceuanscuaceccanedeuscoaaee 
Kingsfield-rd., two plots of land, f............. 
Wealdstone, Middlesex. —College-rd., a freehold 
building site, with three cottages thereon .... 
Wealdstone-lane, Wealdstone Farm, 1 a. 2r., f. 
Bushey, Herts.—Caldecote Hill, eight freehold 
COMME ccdewsa can caadaruere 536 «6 snuawade 
By Wyatt & Son (at Emsworth). 
Westbourne, Sussex.—Three freehoid cottages .. 
Horndean, Sussex.—Three freehold cottages .... 
April 17.—By Joun Bott & Sons. 
Kensington.—53, Musard-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 
Gp 10g Cikicg lam arr nadenedesensecesncsdeseee 
By CHETWyYND, Lioyp, & DEANg. 
Norwood.—4, Eldon-pk., f., e r. 602. 
By C. Rawtey Cross & Co. 
Ealing.—Castle Hill Pk.-rd., two plots of land, f. 
18, Grange-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 12/., r. 652. .... 
By Dann & Lucas, 
Kentish ‘Town.—66, 68, and 70, Spencer-rd., f., 


eee eee eee eee ee! 


TE 5OGE os wasccenusscasendesmaene anemaan es 
Longfield, Kent.—Holmwood, f. ...........+..4. 
Two freehold cottages ............ sdedhnwwaces 


By Dyer, Son, & Hitton. 
Kilburn.—Dunster-gdns., f.g.r. 10/., reversion in 
94 YES. ---0eeee eee wcacceuntndatsacicccesse« 
Lewisham —Knowles Hill-cres., f.g.r. 72., rever- 
SION IN) 72 YFS..02 00. eccee wadandadanwanes 
Balham.—z, Fernlea-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 72. 1os., 
Cie teh cnagcoencasecescs mance decade i 
=. Kilburn-sq., u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 7/., 
i / Errore tr Ce waeddanecendgedass 
Blackheath.—9, Vanbrugh Pk.-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., 
g.r. 12/., er. 800, 
By Fietp & Sons. 
Newington.—67, 69, and 79, Falmouth-rd., u.t. 
134 yrs., g-r. 664. .. 
Blackfriars.—2, Broadwall, c. .......0.c.006 ware 
By Foster & CRANFIELD. 
New Cross.—New Cross-rd., f.g.r. 142., reversion 
TI PWR as cahan na dace sad4 ce seaees ean 
By Messrs. GREATOREX. 
Hyde Park.—11, Sussex Mews West, u.t. 33 yrs., 
GoTo 4h. SS0y C-Fe SOL. cccccccescscccccccceccse 
By Marcetts & Town ty. 
Whitechapel-rd.— No. 41, f., r. 2082. ............ 
By Nott, CARTWRIGHT, & ErcuEs. 
Battersea.—15, Victoria-road, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 


7h. 108.) Fr. 652, ....creceee acd eleeidinta a gat 
154, New-rd., u.t. - yrs., g.r. ¥ seeeadaceen 
By G. Pearce & Sons. 

Hoxton.—57 to 71 (odd), Canal-rd., u.t. 16 yrs., 
Zl. GOL, BS. cc ccccccce coccscccecerecccerece 

50, Alma-st., u.t. 34 yrs., g-r. 54, 1. 382. ...... 
Bethnal-green.—60, Pollard’serow, f., r. 282....... 
Lambeth.—8, 10, 12, and 32, Belvedere-rd., u.t. 
22} yrs., ger. 292. 10S., Fr. 142/, 25..... 004. cece 


By C. Sparrow & Son. 
Finchley.—Great North-rd., the Fallow Corner 
Building Estate, 12} 2., f. .....ecececececece 
By J. R. Eve & Son (at Sharnbrook). 
Sharnbrook, Beds.—The Manor Farm, 27 a. 2r. 
Bia Picnccsdeddescnnes ivsnshubddadiedscces 
Various enclosures, 19 a. or. 1 p., fe .......6.. 
y W. Dew & Son (at Dolgelly). 
Llanfachreth, Merioneth.—Cae Henad Farm, 
187 a. rr. 15p., f. 
Hafad Fraith, &c., farms, 230a. rr. 38 p., f. 
April 18.—By Bearp & Son. 
Bayswater. — 52, Talbot-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 114., 
r. 80 
10, Monmouth-rd., u.t. 294 yrs., g.r. 72, €.r. 604. 
By H. J. Biiss & Sons. 
Hackney.—19, Hassard-st., f. .....-..seeeseeseee 
Walthamstow. — 50 61, 63, and 65, Byron-rd., f... 
74, Milton-rd., f._....++-.ceseee -seceecccccees 
By G. W. Dixon & Co. 
Sutton, Surrey.—Robin Hood-lane, a plot of land, 
Es. ccavayunadadasccweshesecsveds pindaewadas 
By Grasier & Sons. 
Notting Hill.—z12, Holland Park-avenue, f., r. 


774. . 
60 to 72 (even), Station-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 354. 
61, Portobello-rd., f., r. 65¢. 
ByC.C.&T. Moore. | 
St. George’s East.—g7 to 109 (odd), Christian-st., 


Limehouse.—-6, 7, and 8, Cross-st., f........----- 
2 and 10, Reptomest., Coy Fr. 5tl.ee eee eee ee ones 
25 and 27, Galt-st., u.t. 11} yrs., g-r. 5¢. 
77 and 79, Bromley-st., u.t. 6 yrs., gr. 34...++-- 
S, Brenton.st., Co cccceececerscecceececeeeces ‘a 
9, 18, and 22, bremton-stey C. +++... se e+ sereeeee 





Mile End.—28 and 28a, West-st.; f-; to Mle eveeee 


575 
36,020 


2,085 
1,500 
600 


135 


1,000 


365 


1,900 
1,250 
163 


210 
1,500 


850 
410 
300 
270 
840 
105 
75e 
1,260 


290 


280 


250 
215 


520 


100 
430 


450 
280 


365 
355 
535 


1,025 


1,130 
615 


95° 
1,150 


140 
250 
850 
520 


89 to 103 (odd), Olinda-rd, u.t. 79 yrs.,g.r. 407. £1,520 | Highbury.—24, Lucerne-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 
Stoke Newington.—14 to 20 (even), Cazenove-rd., We Wea Wie ANE ce ccneses Sadedianeaacseseheas  2Aee 
Tbs 74 Gide Oe MOA Re SUE ev evcviccccesses 2,600] | By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
114, Shakespeare-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 62....... 285 | Pimlico.—24, Ponsonby-pl., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 
Manor Park.—go, 94 to 104 (even), Goldsmith- 9h WB sens dens baccanne se santas daqacaeded ae 325 
QUORER Siac ivcccrcssunccceubaacnsees ccueks 25200 By J. A. & W. Tuarp. 
y AcEx. Puiturps & Co. Holloway.—Seven Sisters-rd., f.g.r.’s 60/., re- 
Putney. —64, Schubert-rd., f., e.r. 422, .......+6- 525 VGESIOU TN OOS FIG. cc cccaccccces stagccease 2Gn0 
By ALFrrep RicHarps (at Tottenham). Homerton.—25 to 35 (odd), Nisbet-st., u.t. 69} 
Edmonton.—10 to 18 (even), Snell’s Park, f. 1,275 Prd a) Senne aeeetusens wae 400 
Fairfield-rd., a plot of building land, f......... 135 April 19.-—By BEApDEL, Woop & Co. 


Paddington.—12 and 13, London-st., u.t. 48} yrs., 


Gilg Fi GE cen nsdn anccndeccdenducess 3,280 
‘ y Grant, Wuietvon & Co. 
Notting Hill.—47 and 48, Addison-rd. North, u.t. 
AEST ERAGE HOGER, Sncctcccceescacceces tale 
35, 37 and 39, Clarendon-rd., u.t. 374 yrs., g.r. 
Mig RCW. cc ccuavecdcs cece sendasceadowas 1,450 


Hampstead.—25, St. George’s-rd., u.t. 484 yrs., 
DE WO OR OO rcedcteacesexnncteka inne 485 
By Green & Son. 
Bournemouth, Hants.—Branksome Wood-rd., 
Rosendale and 0 a. 2 r. 24 p., fi cesseece 2,400 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
by age ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
anpum ; yrs. for yom st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
Square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 

*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far possi 
average prices of materials, a necessarily the pode 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
4s 4. 


s 
Hard Stocks .... 6 . 
Rough Stocks and _1 146 per t,ooo alongside, In river. 


Grizzles ........ 111 © ” a 
Facing Stocks.... 212 0 ms = i 
= secsesaes 2 8 0 * a i 
CttONS.....seeme I 9 O 9” 7 i od 
Red Wire Cuts .. 115 6 e at SN Seat. 
Best Fareham Red 311 0 pe Pa be 
~~ tom ressed ° 
uabon Facing. ° . 
Best Blue Seana ile . . _ 
Staffordshire .. 4 4 6 po 
Do., Bulinose.... 4 9 0 a Z 
Best Stourbridge ¥ . 
Fire Bricks .... 4 2 6 ” 
Guazep Bricks. - ” 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers ..... 13 0 0 a ee 
Headers ........ 12 0 © 2 mi 
Quoins, Bullnose, 7 " 
and Flats ...... 17 0 0 os 
Double Stretchers 19 0 o ye : ‘i 
Double Headers... 16 0 o a “ : 
One Side and two a * 
AS +c ccccee oo 1 0 © ee = 
Two Sides and on ° 
BE occicitacse Se" @ PP aa 
Splays,Chamfered, . 
Squints........ 20 0 o a ‘ 
Best Dipped Salt : rn 
Glazed Stretchers 
and Headers.. 12 0 o as 7 
Quoins, Bullnose, , 
and Fiats...... 14 0 oO oa : 
Double Stretchers 15 0 o Ms ; i 
Double Headers.. 14 0 0 as ~ . 
One Side and two . * 
NAS oe cccccece 15 0 0 9 ee 
Two Sides and one i 
BMG! cccccedces 15 0 0 ss ad 
plays,Chamfered, " 
CT re a ” Pe 
Seconds uality 7 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed... 200 ,, less than best 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ....... 3 i 
Thames Ballast ....... reer H 3 PAE Spent 


Best Portland Cement ........ 36 6 t e 
Best Ground Blue Line Lime:. 3s 6 — pA 
oTE.—The cement and lime is i d 
i - fr ' exclusive of the ordiaary 
rey Stone Lime .......... 138 6d. per yard, delivered 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 28s. od. wei at rly, ee. 


STONE, 

S. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 
Bath 


20 per ft. cube, deld., rly, depét. 
Y ssew D 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 
Beer i I 
I 


7 ” ” 
8 ” ” 
63 ” ” 


Io ” 


er in blocks .... 
Grinshill ” oece a 
Brown Portlandinblocks 2 2 ‘ as 
oon Ee in blocks.. 2 x4 aa ‘a 
Red sebill ” 25 ” , 
Red Mansfield __,, 2 44 ms : 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 e 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 


ngs, to sizes s. d. 
(under 4o ft. sup.) 28 pu 8 super. 
at . 

ae, “ig 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 o ng _— 
ae da 3 in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) xa ” ” 
” ” 3 in. self-faced Ditto o 9% ” ” 

SLATES, 


in. in, & s.d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor... 11 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dey. 





,  bestseconds , 10150 - a 
16X 8 best ” 6 26 80 aa 
20x 10 best blue Portma- 

doc os ~ 1018 o a ag 
16x 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 o o 9 Ps 
20x10 best Eureka un- 

fading green..... 12 2 6 = aa 
16% 8 ” ” 6 1590 ” » 
20X10 Permanent green 10 0 0 ” ri 
16x 8 " 99 5126 


[See also page 42y, 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTs, 
(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 
a 
COMPETITIONS. | 
——-.$$$—$ $$$ a ee EE waetetaee 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. | Designs to| 
| ibe delivered) 
ae oe ee ee eee eS: 
PIED. sassvksrsetsserestsces sbvocvcteeeneessnccsees sone sovssecesese sce] AGOTEROb BODOOL BORE <ssrccsaccees:| BOD AGVORRISOIIONG:,:.iics0eceescs0 pesasuscestes Lcabencescesectatsesens baccaversshaskss | May 27 | 
*Fire Station, GC. .......ccceseeee. Sed veonssoonseensseneossoes pobebaees Manchester Corporation.............+. 3007., 2002. and 1002. .. devices Wisabdscenvabudat: Seececascanededseiees ae July 31 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Neg ud | 
| 
anaes <orcnnsiats | 
Road Metal, Gc. ....--scccccccccorscscsssccersssessessesosscessesen: Uckfield (Sussex) U.D.C........0+0.) C. Dawson, Council Offices, Uckfield ..,...sc0.s-ssscsssssssssessacceeceessen April 29 | 
Road Works, Much Park-strect....c.coccscsss sssssesseessese Coventry Corporation .........+++ «| J. E. Swindlehurst, Civil Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry ees do, 
Soldiers’ Home, Tipperary ........ ed”... a eeteseeneeesad W. H. Hill & Son, ‘Architects, 28, South-mall, C hae do, 
Alterations to Offices, Convamore-road ..| Grimsby Corporation| seoaaierineversee H. J. Medes se Civil Engineer, Town ost pene lng Grimsby ........ do. 
Street Works, Victoria-road and others . | Harrogate Corporation + | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Harrogate .......0...0.s0.000 misiveatens do, 
Gas Main Pipes Littlehampton Gas Co., Ltd........ | A. W. Elton, Engineer, Littlehampton ee babiaoaave do, 
Street —— ee, Stretford, Manchester eS a Bowden, Civil Engineer, 14, Ridgefield, Manchester suvseashane i do, 
Stabling, & : Newbiggin Co- “operative wenn «| Boolds & Hardy, Architects, Morpet ee tes do. 
Broken Granite Road Metal Ware Guardians....... oof Che he MERBDY, ROMELEEGLL NUOEO ccs. caccsacocccccvenecscccscseseesevecacsaceese: do, 
Wall, &c., St. Andrew's Churchyard, Norwich cocccecccces A. E. Collins, Civil Engineer, ‘Guildhall, Norwich... ise do, 
Boiler House, &c., Roxburgh District Asylum, Meirose aapauhectens Mitchell & Wilson, Architects, 13, Young- “street, Edinburgh . eee do | 
Chimuey Stalk, &e. , Roxburgh District Asylum, Melrose} = —_—__reeececseeee do. io, | 
MIEN. cicssskeesssovessees Sees | Witham (Essex). U.D.C. . ++ | W. P. Perkins, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Witham ........ do. 
Walls, &c., at Cemetery saphaesousetiae eoscoesecsces en ccnsscens «| Banbury Town Council ...... patnbece N. H. Dawson, Civil Engineer, MIMMIDOLY -sinccasstccanasqsssansaiaibasactces do, 
Electric ity Works, Dee ee a sioeneses ecscseseesocesenes Aberdeen Town Council............... A. Smith, Engineer, 2 2, a gag p Beene pease sespachcaneas ieiatacs do. 
Sewer along River Lagan.............csecsseee pavsetsebessoses «| Belfast Corporation..............00e00 City y Surveyor, AMOSPRD MEMEPABOLUIED: (oc sicasngsasenesivacvassavnsicsvcssdbeiKeried do, 
Sewerage Works, &c., Seaben Mersey... keyanciven sooseseeeeee-] Heaton Norris U.D.C.. Banks, Council Offices, Heaton Moor, Stockport. Menstaseveancanes do, 
Drainage Works sahsed Vabbasibenbbsnsassbebssbceee ... | Leiston-cum-Sizewell U. D: ‘c.. J. Semmons, 16, Museum-street, Ipswich .......... peasnebaehtishasevessies do, 
PEO ETIY MRUNIOD scosacsnesusskssbeebicissssncrivabipensbssesbonsctears Devonport Gas & Coke Co........... F. Trethewy, Gas Offices, Keyham, DOVGUDORG: sesccascn soscecsovsesess April 30 
Public Offices, &c., Hare-lane........-.cccccccccersessoreeeseeee Annfield Plain (Durham) U.D. .. T. J. Trowsdale, Surveyor, Council Offices, Annfield Plain ...,..... do, 
Restoration of Methodist Chapel, Featherstone.........) «= seseeeeeees W. H. Fearnley, Architect, Station-lane, einasncannrel Gcauecusacscea do. 
Paving Works, GC. .......scseesesseres deecceeccecesccees eoceceeees .. | Salford Corporation. Peecnesecuiavasentee L. C. Evans, Town Hall, Salford ...........s.ssscsssesessssessecesssesscersonss do. 
Stone Road Metal sa Sapsvep OLaanebaeseebeAAKOhEN’ praepscuenderss Llantrisant (Wales) R.D.C. J. Griffiths, Surveyor, Porth RE OUNG LONGI cocci cecsseisoesaecenssecesarsss do. 
Paving Works, Partington-strect .......sscccercecsereeeee Rochdale ee, Prabapransessaene 8. 8. Platt, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, PEOCTOIO 6.50 sesscecdseckeeess do. 
Lining Reservoir, Hogshaw...... i scunpannpvebeaaa shuveessrabens BERUOR UEC, soonessas.» cerssoess D. H. Grieves, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Buxton... Gicahacaccecceaisus? do. 
Paving Works, GC, 00.  sccccccercceressoecess seuesebe essoosscvetee | NeVland (Pembrokeshire) U.D.C.. | J. Griffiths, Council Offices, Neyland .... ....c.cscersesssssesseesceeesees do. 
Retort House, Belmont- street cas naenenseneheasKeareSkaceoseeh Swadlincote Town Council ...... «| T. Kidd, Surveyor, Coppice Side, Swadlincote ......... sce... do. 
Club Premises, Peel-street, Farnworth, Lancs...........| == saaee aosases Um Taylor, Architect, 15, Grove-street, Kearsley, Farnworth do, 
Additions to Public School, Blairgowrie, | ewes sisase vepesonepasee - & J. Falconer, Architects, 27, Bank-buildings, Blairgowrie..... do. 
House, Milladen, Mintlaw, DON sessisceicsceveciccteasd .  —._ saneenasacene A. Ulyne, Architect, 1233, Union-street, Aberdeen ......... " do. 
Bewerage Works oor. ccccorrcescercescscccessccsceeccscesooes sbebees Great Ouseburn R.D.C. wee | Fairbank & Son, Civil Engineers, 18, Lendal, Cl May 1 
Underground Convenience, QUEEN-BOUATE ....00...000c0000 anocee Corporation pases J. W. Bradley, civil Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton do, 
ROE TOUR ccecnescreccserecccnversccesecepesn+. sen sdscoensessese Soc RAIN AE TOAD sc s0sncscesncieducnssn ites R. Collins, Surveyor, Court House, Enfield chasis io abliea Siataces teenwendens do. 
Sewering, Paving, &c., ‘Warren Quarry-lane... .. | Barnsley oe Council . cove J. H. Taylor, Civil Engineer, St. Mary’s-place, Barnsley ........... do. 
Sewerage Works ...... sobéuaibasnsenanscsebesbenk Briton Ferry (Wales) U. D.C. H. A. Clarke, Surveyor, Council Offices, Briton 1 a | do, 
Road Works, Grand-avenue, & Hove (Sussex) Town Council ... H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove ............ 04 0 | do. 
Granite (400 tons)... Desborough (Northants) U.D.C. ...| D. J. Diver, Surveyor, Desborough ee PR He Ne | do. 
Kerbing, &c., Shepherd’ 8 ‘lane. Bios bynes Dartford U.D.C...... + | W. Harston, Surveyor, High-street, Dartford..............c.ccccesseseeee | do. 
Additions to ‘Tram Shed, Skircoat- ROME 5, icsacczentssunsenss Halifax Corporation.............c000008. J. Lord, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax .............ccccessssesseeee do. 
Alterations to the Plough Inn, Blackbrook, Surrey .. Ww. Buck, GAMCINUGOG, TEOTBORIN .ocsacesseorsie. sonsacncsecacsceecatin sevsescece do. 
House, Lawkholme-lane ........ . sesseseeeeeee sippaauesesarsie Keighley Cor oration .. esos] W. HL Hopkinson, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Keighley ...... .... | do. 
Works at Reed Farm, Strood, Kent ..| Trustees of Watts’s Charity .. souneuas lJ. W.N Surveyor, Medway-terrace, Rochester .......+.. peekeesess do. 
Villa, Shantallow, Ireland .........ccscsssecsesccssescoereeeerse Mr. T. Minniece ........... cesses | Ne ee Pinkerton, Architect, Diamond, Londonderry .. ee 
Engineering Works at Workhouse, High- “street, . Poplar Guardians .......cccscsscscseess F, J. Warden- Stevens, Civil Engineer, 34, Victoria- street, ‘SW. | do, 
Footbridge over River Irwell ......... ...ssserscssoeeessesseree Salford Corporation.................6 C. 8. Allott & Son, Engineers, 46, Brown- street, Manchester ..... do. 
Schools, Pontefract-road, Castleford .......0...ceseeeseeee: Primitive Methodist ——~ R. M. McVowall, Architect, Cariton- street, Castleford .............. | do, 
Water Supply Works, Eckingtom .........scsseeeeeee eevee | Chesterfield R.D.C. ......0.-seeeee| J. K. Baslow, Engineer, Union Offices, Chesterfield ................66 | ao. 
*Old Stones and Old Iron ..... asob sepsasensnsbsebuos sone peebieasee Battersea Borough Council Beaectees Town Clerk, Municipal-buildings, Lavender-hill, 8.W. “| May 2 
Surveyor’s Materials ..........--sescecssscersserecressercescerseees Gainsborough U.D.C. D. M. Robbs, Council Offices, Gainsborough .............c0000 cee cee: } do. 
Two Villas, Trimmingham, Halifax.....scs.s..s.sssssssee M. Hall, Architect, 20, Northgate, Halifax .......c.ccsssc. sess. | do. 
Surveyor’s Materials ... . ....ccccrsserccsresssssescoessseesces sb Hollingbourne (Maidstone) B.D:C.) Hy, Bracher, 33, Rarl- street, Maidstone....... do. 
Sewers, &c., Oughtibridge, near Sheffleld ..............06. Wortley R.D. seas | G, E. Beaumont, Engineer, Workhouse, Grenoside, near Sheftield do. 
Three hottages, Sims-lane end, North Ashton ........ Ancient aoe of Foresters. eiecise E. Martlew, 14, Newton-road, Billinge ...........cccseeseseeee sees ee do, 
Additions to 4 and 5, Prospect-street, Bridlington.....| Mr. E. C. Dixon...............ss00 aieeen J. Earnshaw, Architect, Bridlington EE ee Re do, 
Eight Houses, Bradford and Wakefield- roads, Morley DAD, Dy PMI OY. snesccesvscseccsscisesneces Buttery & Bird, Architects, Bradford ......... Greece ian cee Bear do, 
Road Metal, GC. .........ccccccccccccccsccrcsscrscccsssseeeees iecbeate Hartlepool R. ERE CSREES. W. Burton, Surveyor, Billingham ...... asi ~ 3 
Sewers, &c., River. lane, Petersham..............sreeeeres Richmond Town Council ........... J. H. Brierley, Borough Engineer, Town, Hall, ‘Richmond........... 0. 
Bridge, &c., Goldhanger, near Maldon ..........s000+.4-+ Essex County Council... .........+ P. J. Sheldon, Civil Engineer, County Offices, Chelmsford ........ do. 
Stone Road "Metal Sey Carrickfergus (Ireland) U.D.C...... | J. Boyd, Town Hall, Carrickfergus .c........:.--.cccsssseeercessesceseeeeeees ~ 4 
Roofing Works, &C.........000 . socsseesssereeseesaereeseneceeeees Leicester Corporation................+. E. G. Mawbey Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester........... aoe 0. 
Steel Works, Warren- street, and other roads Ga bebicn ... | Alvaston and Boulton U.D.C. - | C. Greatorex, Surveyor, Ccuncil Offices, _ ‘Alvaston ee ae do. 
WU IIS ccs sschusse>varsos:.. sevaibserpas.--puagentSbeusespeauens Coldstream (Berwickshire) I'.C. .. | J. Scott, Town Offices, Coldstream... ...c.sc.ecsseoees eel do. 
Primitive — Church, Percy Main, Newcastle. __bansnnseasonees x Grant, 48, Blyth- street, Percy Main ... .... do. 
Boad Making, G6. ...000000.--cec-crcceccsecrosvccvceeccececcencccce Workington Corporation ........... J. Bintley, Engineer, 7, Lowther- -street, Kendal e do. 
*Alteration, Cn, to Town Hall, Rosebery-avenue ...... Finsbury Borough Council... ..... | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rosebery-avenue, E.C May 6 
Causewaying, &e., Cross Arthurlie-street ...........006- Barrhead (N.B.) Town Council..... C. E. Wardlaw, Civil Engineer, ~_ Bath-street, Glasgow do. 
Road Metal (300 tons) Ripon Corporation .....ssees-seseees City Surveyor, Town Hall, Ripon ... do. 
Surveyor’s Materials ....... . Goole (Yorks) U.D.C. ........ L. J. Veit, Surveyor, Council Oiiices, Chapel- ‘street, Goole do. 
Strengthening Bridge over - Avon at Fordingbridge Wilts County Council .. |W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester ........... do. 
Drainage Works, Botley ........ccceecercersersesseecescereeees Hants County Council.. do. do. 
Two Groynes...... ....| Shanklin (I.W.) U.D.C. .| J. Marsh, Council-chambers, Shanklin .............cccssssesessesessseesses do. 
*Boundary Wail and Fencing ........... Tottenham U.D.C... se W. B. Prescott, 712, High-road, Tottenham ......... -..--sse-ss.e00 ++ May 7 
Alterations, &c., to Infirmary Block Burton-on-Trent Union .. T. Jenkins, Architect, 35, High-street, Burton-on-Trent ........4.+. May 8 
*Granite Kerb ...........004 peasedevnsonpeseses Brighton Borough Council.. Borough Surveyor, Town "Hall, MPIGIEON rok. cccvcer ye cscsiseessassens May 9 
Electricity Buildings............ apekeneasens Ludlow Corporation... cexeeitoe . | J. Parker, Civil Engineer, 14, Nelson- street, Hereford .........00 do. 
Sewerage Works ........ cediseeenchiakoncsine eeeauabes onibeeak obs Newport (Salop) U.D.C..............| W. Wyatt, Engineer, 99, Radford-road, Leamington .. ..........0. May 13 
*School Buildings ...........0......sesecssescsssessesceeseeseesessenees Abingdon School Board ............... Oahoss, SS Bath OteOot ADGA tecescsscseisse, ccossscdistscvssnceneseeses May 14 
*Alterations, &c., to Laundry ..,...ccccrcesseecerreressressceees Hendon Guardians ............se0ce0e- Tt. Hare, Architect, 13, Maeveteens, Bloomsbury, W.C. ........| May 16 
*Machinery, Boilers, A Ee svaesene do. do. do. 
*Cleaning and Painting Ses boaasaveosbebenesanbebesas Lambeth Guardians.............0...00. oe PRAVOPCIBAMIONE <,..0000-cccscesscccccossses0 500 -saccscocesee _sresecensdaneeee do. 
Sewerage TU OREN ccocccecc cocvaccnnscsddades Soectsocecivences eoccccces Morecambe U.D.C Beesley, Son & Nichols, “Engineers, il, Victoria- st., Westminster. do. 7 
Conveniences, KC.....crereerreeseceseserseererees sees erevecseees «+. | London County Council ».....s0000-.. Architect's Department, County Hall, Spring- -gardens, BW scéieess May } 
*HUPMICUTE .........cscsesessenserrrrrceseesesses esses scsssssenseseeess East Ham School Board .............. Clerk, School Board Offices, Kast Ham, BE. ...+..sesecsecseesssesesoeooees May *! 
*Market Hall, &. ...| Leeds Corporation... ceca ‘3 aa 2 
*#Ne@w Wards, GC. ...rccccsccccccccccceresccsseesesseerscoorsessessese «| Bromley, &c., J oint Hospital ‘Bad... J. Ladds, Architect, 7, Doughty- street, Mecklenburgh-sq., W.C..| No date 
‘Offices, &c.. ise siiveatiets See Advertisement .-..c..sssessesscsessssessesussssseseveees Pe ene > 
Alterations to County Hotel, Ormonde-st., Jarrow .. ssenees John Rutherford, County Hotel, Jarrow .........ses:0+ -csesssesesesesees = 
Two Villas, Woodthorpe, near Nottingham seecesesagenes-| tat geese eee ene Sands & Walker, ’ architects, Angel- row, Nottingham .. Pesca casavbveavs o 
Roads, &c., Irthlingborough, Northants ..................| Trustees of the late Mr. T. Lilley) A, Sykes, Architect, 45, Finsbury-pavement, E.v... 40, 
School, Burnhope CREIERS, SIORORUOR socnestpcccsensesess] . * Saaneasevunes J. Gibson, Engineer, Burnhope ae ae 0. 
Laundr at. Workhouse Withington Guardians .............. J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 15, Cooper-street, “Manchester . Susiariws > 
Alterations to Premises, The Dunus, Mumbies,S Swansea G. Moxham, Architect, 39, Castle-street, SWANSEA .........csesseeere ~ 
Alterations, &c., at Workhouse..............sessseseeereeeeens Warrington Guardians W. & 8. Owen, Architects, Warrington .......-...cccsccceeeeseerereeeenene an 
Six Houses, Barnsley-road, Wath-on-Dear Sip ee ala acetone A. Thompson, Architect, Wath, near Rotherham... 
Street Works, Crossland-rd., &c., Churwell, nr. Leeds. ‘ Mr. Powell, 4, King-street, Wakefield ..........s0e:essses0e bah cevesete S 
Road Works, Milestone House Bridge, Penrith ......... eecesesceses J. Hudson, "Penrith........... 
[See ‘also neat page. 
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Nature of Appointment. 


kof Werks .. .. 
a of Works 


onic seaeee seeeeassesseeree es seeseseneeee| 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


| 
| 


| Application 
| to be in 





Shoreditch Borough Council... 


| 3} Guineas per week 
cal aay Oiee WINE WUIIET cidvncinerias<<desiscseeszccaccscccsn’, 
Swansea Tech. Instruction Comm.) 120/. per annum 


feneeeree 


see eeereseees Oreeseee 


| 
| 
| 
| 








HP eCtUPel esse ccceeececes ce teecereeecenenceeneees | 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 











Competitions, p. iv. 





Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. & xxiv. 


PRICES CURRENT (Conti:eued). PRICES eee — 
Laer ag" : Per ton, in London. 
P ae — . d. s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles... 41 6 per 1,000 at rly. depét. — ee es 4 a. 
ip and valley tiles...._ 3 7 per doz. ess Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 per t,coo =, 4» merchant quality .......... = 935 @ 100° 6 
Hip and valley tiles... 4 0 per doz. ees Staffordshire ‘‘Marked Bars” .. 11 10 0 «+ - - 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or Mild Steel Bars............ ese «83930 0 010 © 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 =, Hoop Iron, basis price.......... Io 5 © 1015 0 
Do. ornamental Do. .... . & ewe so...» Meee 2.02.05. 60 G « « = 
Hip tiles....+++++++ “ 2 eo ake * And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
nested or Mottled OS Ti li ose Sheet Iron, Black.— 
: i rdinary sizes to 20 g......... 1015 0 - = = 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 ” ” » WAERrcccacces t5 85° 6 es 
Hi tiles .. pisemnccces @ 2 DOEGOS ” . 7 pe to 26 g nee ~~ @ 68 sone 
Valley tiles....-2+--+-- 3 8 a Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality.— 
woop. Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
Buitp1Inc Woop.—YELLow. Pe ae eee 13/00 = ks 
P. oe or mee ” » «22 . and 24 g. 2 lel 
° in. in. d 4in. s. d. Ss. ” 99 20 Zevessseceee " 
ek. aes SS) fe iron, galvanised, lat, best 
Dealb? Hest 9 DY 9 ccs cecerecs eo 2410 O 15 10 O quality.— 
: best 2} in. by7 in. and 8 in, Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ........ i@-@@ «= « 
= hn spy oa Sis < owe 1210 0 x3 ae ” 1 «22 : and 24 g. F " . as 
: ae t . a; ene “os 
Batons : best 95 by Gand 3 by6 lial stn anal Bin, Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— 
Deals: seconds .....ccccecccccece x o olessthan best Ordinary sizes, 6 ft.to 8ft.20g. 13 0 0 - = - 
Battens : seconds.... ey oe “ . stp eth ” ” = . and 24 g. a ‘i _ 2 Za = 
.. . ¢3 be ,’ . ee eeeee 
ee re Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by aft. 
or Memel (average specifica cna Wenn 
EME sccnsccccsies aiguls puree ee te 410 0 5 & © . 4 
MME caseicncevevccnassesws 4 5 0 410 0 and thicker .. 13 0 0 ales 
Small timber (8in. to roin.) .... 3 12 6 315 0 ” ” * g. and 24 g 2 - : ne 
cs sade a a se tas a : Cut nails, 3 in. to6in...:....... 1210 0 
Pitch pine timber (35 ft. average)... 4 0 0 4 Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. Sainiaities meals pee 
: . Rm glish, 3lbs. & up. 15 10 0 
—s _o- ew - 2710 0 2810 0 Pipe in coils wate udusabedies Le 16 0 oO 
in, by 9 in. Poe chy eo 24 00 25 0 0 a seeeee tersereceeee 18 10 0 
attens, 24in, and3in.by7in. 20 0 0 21 0 o INC—Sheet— 
Second yellow deals,3in.by1rin. 2210 0 24 0 0 Vieille Montagne .......... ton 24 0 o 
” * 3in. by gin. 20 0 0 21 0 o MEN ddeacdecaddecededcccuse Sele (6 “ 
Battens, a} in.and 3in.by7in. 1610 0 18 © © | CopprR— 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. Strong Sheet............ perlb. o of - 
SMEG Ms)scnnceceatzsecse cane 1610 0 18 0 o ER Ce ete @ 8 3 ; 
Battens, 2$in. and 3in. by 7in. 1310 0 1410 0 Cc ils ws 
D . . in, | ae os 4 - 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. B 
eae jones 55 Oo o@ a 6 —- : 
BNO RIN. DYIDT 6 6cescce ccc 22 0 0 2300 oe Sheet......+. +... ” . : 
| ae Seeuaaee 1610 0 1710 0 SO SAENST PESN AS ” 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by Tin—English Ingots...... 4, G 84 . 
MEO cain saeisincaeceeces seeee 18 10 0 20 OC OF | SOLDER—Plumbers’ ..... aie 007 . 
Do. 3 in. by gin. ......ccc0ee 1700 1800 eee oe eee 1s . 
Mel piss dese Sot 14 © 0 1410 0 Co a ae a cog - - 
yellow deals, 3 in. by 
IT ID... .cecceeee Cee ae ca Ke 15 9 o 1610 o ’ 
poe. 3 IBS DY QiMs ce:ccac vscc ee 14 © O© 410 0 ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
. eee coccce Ce ee meee cccceas 1210 90 I3 10 9 hi ds poe ao alee per ft delivered 
White Sea and Petersburg :-— T5§ OZ. thirds ....ccccce 3 
First white deals, 3 in. de Irin.. 1510 0 1610 0 a a Ste ee ee “t¢ - 
nts - 3 in. by g in. ie ar 15 0 0 : 4 ot ial eoccce eocccoce a. ? ‘ 
nos CORRE CEC EEE EEE e+eee 1210 O 1310 0 . ee oe eS a aaa i 
Second white deals 3 in.byrrin, 14 0 0 15 0 oO 26 wa Sa ae aoe abe Sona eae = fy > 
7 = es Wom 06 yoo | Be GmBRecetcrecrsee Mh 
ae We wewntevin ce mG eG mm 2 6 
Pitch pine : CR ee. 100 1800 PM pss clea eaten ste a 
siadet 2 in. thick extra aaeweaee o1I0 o z¢6s6 a ae ahd. ” - 
39 1 . SE te ccsveeaeeeas ? ” ” 
multe .......<.... 30 0 0 33 0 o | $Hartley's Rolled Piate - 0... 3d. 
Broads (12 in, and MEN < siete eae 2 © o more, be # eS Sonne = sid. : a 
MME ici. ces... hieeeeee 22 0 0 2400 t "9 ba ta as = ' Ls 
y a bey ea mek 35c0- 22; 2410 0 2610 0 
w P ents .......... 20 00 2200 OILS, &c. 4&4 s. d. 
ari Pine— ' 
Planks, ft. a Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... .....-per gallon o 2 6 
Danzig wed Secs Oak Logs— s5 +45 PP ” » in — hekebeees ts 027 
e, per ft. cube ..........., ’ in drums .......... ‘ © 29 
t ae a Eats _ : : p - Boiled zn pa In pipes.........-.- > oe 2 8 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube... 5° 056 - os Ue barrels .......... ni 029 
. Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as — a. ee ‘ o 211 
SF Mi ei nesins idence ct.ctce oo 8 oo Turpentine, in barrels ........... — ” o 2 6 
or 0. do. a oo 7 wy tra se » MS....+.+- ee ee eeee ” o 2 8 
Dry Mahogany— Genuine Ground English White Lead ...per ton 24 10 0 
Onduras, Tabasco, ft. . | Red Lead, Dry....... eaccecccccscesces gh £6.10 6 
as in Actresses: cade Alte. one ah cnae Best Linseed il Putty... ..0.000sc «sper Cwts °go 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as Stockholm Tar ............0s2.++.. per barrel x 10 o 
Dry Walnut yee eT ee or 6 °20 
scm tee 6 da VARNISHES, &e. = pie 
RPT Ad 2c cccse noe hi : Se 
American Whitewood Planks-- wee me 6 Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 016 6 
Per ft.cube............., - ° 2 Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 0 © 
ae 3° 3 © | Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 0 16 6 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ o10 6 
JOISTs, GIRDERS, &c. Best = Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside al 
WOME o> chadududunadadadedadda: saccuaceuaee 
In London, or delivered | Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 016 o 
way Vans, Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 1 0 0 
per ton, Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 © 
Rolled Stee! Oists, ordinary sd. £ s.d. | Extra Pale Pa Varnish .... 0120 
y= aistss a — 15 O9 815 © | Best i Gold’ size Rees ° = ° 
Tees Channels. "101: 10 9 1015 © | Best BDOD oc cvccvevese 016 o 
nary sections na, cnannels ees 6 Oak and Mahogany Stain ............sss20008 © 9 0 
Cane eles itis ate sei Sa . = 2 : ao Seandgieuwedsavesedxus aaceaa a ¢ 
= iron ve ata in Rh Cage geamesebdecacrqeaecsieses ”, O 
including ordinary passes: WES sab ot ee Shan dadedecsdcnsaccecacdss Ge 
MS wee 8 § © 10 0 0 Best French and Brush Polish ......... deuaaue 10 © 


Public Appointments, pp. xxi. & xxiv. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. E. S.—W- R. (Below our limit). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot unaertake to veturn » ected 
cations. 

Letters ‘or communications (beyond mere news nome 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED 

_We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses, ; 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
ap subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other oneal business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
sot to the Editor. 











TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments Of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
4100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BRIDLINGTON .—For the erection of stables, &c., 
for Mr. J. Burrell. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Wel- 
lington-road, Bridlington :— 

W. Barnes .....: 41,576 ©°| T. Atkin ........ 415345 
E. Corner ...... 1,475 10] T. Spink ........ 1,324 
E. Wilson ...... 1,40. 14] Blackburn & Son 1,274 10 
Sampson&Liddall 1,359 3 


{All of Bridlington. ] 





BURSLEM.—For work at Messrs. Keeling & Co.’s 
works, Burslem. Messrs. Scrivener, architects, Hanley :— 


pe ene 4870 | Grant & Son ........ 710 

ope adie 749 | Longden ......c.ccce 709 
CHROME? So caccuesncces FAG GOODE on. ca es ccvcecce 674 
MT do caganauaa nana 745 





CARNARVON.—For new villa at Priestley-road, Car- 
narvon, for Mr. A. W. Kay Menzies. Mr. R. L. Jones, 
architect, Carnarvon :— 

William & | Jones, Roberts, 
Roberts.... £2,575 0 0 Jones, 
Pwllheli, 
Car narvon- 

SRO 556 42,267 17 6 





CARNARVON.—For new villas (semi-detached) at the 
corner of St. David’s and Warfield roads, Carnarvon, for 
the Committee of Castle-street English Wesleyan Chapel, 
rnarvon. Mr. R. L. Jones, architect, Carnarvon :— 


Jones, Roberts, illiams 

& Jones.... £2,252 0 o Roberts, 
Jones & Church - st., 

Williams .. 2,037 0 o Carnarvon*., 1,380 o 'o 
Richard Jones 1,802 14 9] Roberts & 
Edward Parry 1,782 0 o Williams .. 1,470 0 o 
Jones Bros .. 1,780 0 o 








CARNARVON.—For the erection of a new C.M. 
Chapel at Tanycoed, Llanrug, near Carnarvon, for the 


Committee of Tanycoed C.M. Chapel, Llanrug. Mr. 
R. L. Jones, architect, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon :— 
H. Hughes .. £1,160 o °| O O.Williams 
Williams & & J. Roberts £1,053 v o 
Roberts ..... 1,099 © o| H. Morris.... 1,015 0 o 
R. Jones, Llan- Owens & Co. 1,004 0 © 
wnda, near 
Carnarvon* 1,059 8 4 








CASTLEFORD (Yorks).—For the erection of park 
lodge, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. Green, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Castleford:— 
Building.— Gallagher Bros., Castleford*.... £170 
Joinery, &c.—Perry & Sons, Allerton By- 

WRG as sensinckscssuasmendaoweneeadaden 79 
Plastering.—Fred. Beighton, Castleford* .. 12 
Painting.—M. H. Watson, Castleford* .... 5 





GROESLON DINAS. — For new infant school at 
Groeslon Dinas, Llaniestyn, Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire. Mr. 
R. L. Jones, architect, Carnarvon -— 

Jones, Roberts, J. Griffith & R. 


i. eee & 
G. Griffiths .... Griffith 
J. H. Roberts... 


Morfa Nevin, 


695 0 o 


680 0 o 








via Pwilhel*.. 575 0 o- 
| See also next page. 
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GEDDINGTON. — For new club premises for the 
Working Mens’ Club and Institute, Geddington, near 
Kettering. Messrs. Mosley & Scrivener, architects, North- 
ampton :— 


‘C. Andrew .... £650 18 o| Smith, Edmunds 
Johnson ED Sn esseve 575 0 © 
Phillips...... 621 5 o| H. Judkins.... 557 0 o 
Gray Bros. .... 618 o o| E. Patrick 556 9 0 

Howard & Wilford 

cece en oo Judkin ...... 550 0 oO 

T. & C. Berrill 599 © o| Smith & Bun- 
A. Lewis ...... 596 10 o GEE -ccssinese 524 15 0 

A. G. Godwin... 595 7 o| J. Patrick, Ged- 
dington® .... 496 0 o 













HANLEY.—For new sick wards at Denstone College. 
Messrs. Scrivener, architects, Hanley :— 
Bagnall .. ooo $2,007 | THOFBY.. 20000000000 £1,998 
Alcock .. .. 2,207 | Tompkinson & Bet- 
Fielding............ 2,090 OO ene 1,997 
Wood & Sons ...... 2,026 | Godwin, Hanley* .. 1,860 





HARROW.—Wealdstone Bridge School, for the Harrow 


United District School Board. Messrs. Houston & 
Houston, architects. Quantities by Mr. R. T. Wreathall, 
Ry Bs DONO “60 ose 416,000 | Symonds ........++ 414,806 
Forster Bros....... 15,967 | Thomas Turner.... 14,793 
Almond & Son .,.. 15,700 | Brightman ........ 14,590 
ae 15,524 | Smith & Sons 14,583 
©. Gray Hill ...... 18,499 | Tout..........-.00 14,538 
SS ere: 15,432 | Lawrence & Co. .. 14,390 
Cowley & Drake 15,404 | F. J. Chinchen.... 14,200 
eee 15,112| A. J. Batchelor, 
Martin & Wells.... 15,100 HiGttOW” . oscs00% 13,400 
J. Cracknell ...... 13,176 








ISLEWORTH.—For proposed lime and cement ware- 
houses, river wall, pavings, alterations and reparations to 
premises, Lower-square, Isleworth, for Messrs. Wm. Lee, 
Son, & Co., Ltd. Mr. Henry Poston, architect, 39, Lom- 
bard-street, E.C. Quantities supplied :— 


Mowlem & Co. ....43,490 | Hall, Beddall, & Co. £3,389 
Killby & Gayford .. 3,423 | Blyton & Sons* .... 3,269 
Todd & Co. .. 


wacere, - SD 1 
[Architect’s estimate, £3,350.] 





LETTERKENNY.— For the renovation of second 
Presbyterian Church, Letterkenny. Mr. J. McIntyre, 
architect, Letterkenny :— 


W. Wilson ....4576 o o | J._ Mooney, 
Stitt & Co. .... 572 0 0 Londonderry* £544 © © 
D. McCaffrey 546 6 9% 








LICHFIELD (Staffs).—For the erection of two semi- 
detached villas, Trent Valley-road, for Mr. Heath. Mr. 
J. W. Godderidge, architect, 4, Bolebridge-street, Tam- 
worth :— 


W. Harvey Gibbs ..£1,975 | B. Musson, Glascote, 
T. Walmsley ...... 1,950 Tamwortht ...... 1,850 
E. Williams ........ 1,900 | Dent & Son........ 1,775 








LONDON.-—-For the erection of shop premises at 
Barking, E. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, archi- 
tects, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, E.C., and 
Bromley-by-Bow, E. Quantities supplied :— 


C. Dearing & Son .. £2,037] F. & T. Thorne .... £1,895 
Sheffield Bros.......  1,94¢ | Courtney & Fairbairn 1,853 
T. Osborn & Sons .. 1,905 | Todd & Co.” ...... 1,839 











(.B.N. SNEWING SONS, Ld. 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 

HATTON GARDEN, and 29, 30, & 31, RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
HICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele. Address: ‘* SNEWIN., London.” 


LONDON.—For proposed rifle testing range at the 
London Small Arms Company’s Works, Gun Makers’-lane, 
Old Ford, E., for the London Small Arms Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Henry Poston, architect, 39, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Quartities napeares —_ 

Hall, Beddall, & Co. £3,900 | W. J. Maddison .... £3,823 
Mowlem & Co. .... 3,879 | Todd & Co. ........ 33772 


: 3,839 L 
[Architect’s estimate, £3,950.] 





NEWCASTLE.—For new 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. H 
Durham :— 

T. Weatheritt £7,338 15 8 
.& W. Lowrey 7;241 12 0 
Middlemiss 
Bros 
J. Smart 


warehouses and _ stables, 
. T. Gradon, architect, 


W. T. Weir ..£6,700 0 
T. Hutchinson 6.522 4 
Baty & Co. .. 6,485 18 
o| T. Lumsden... 6,450 © 
o} J. Jackson 2213 0 





oowo°o 


6,978 o 
6,865 14 





WEST BRIDGFORD (Notts).—For the erection of 
refuse destructor, buildings, &c., for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. Wm. Pare, C.E., George-road, West 
Bridgford :— 

Two Cell Destructors with forced Draught and Con- 
tingent Works. 


Meldrum Bros. .. £4,106 of W. Musker .... 41,995 0 
Do. Do. Goddard, Massey 
(alternate) .... 1,375 0 & Warner, Not- 
Hughes & Stirling 3,172 of tingham ...... 1,903 11 
Heenan & Froude 2,615 o mo Do, 
Horsefall Co. .... 2,562 of] (alternate)t.... 1,983 112 
Manlove & Alliott 2,175 0 
Do. Do. 
(alternate) .... 2,667 10 








Building to contain Destructor Cells, Tall Chimney, 
Stabling, Cartsheds, and Cottages, &c. :— 


Dennett&Ingle £6,494 0 o | W. Maule.... £5,286 o o 
Bower Bros. .. 6,289 o o| T. Cuthbert... 5.257 0 0o 
i H. Vickers 5,870 14 01 J. Cooper & 

. Savage 5,639 0 oO | Son, Notting- 


John Lewin .. 5,300 0 o ham,t .... 5,206 o o 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT trom 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 


rate of 198. per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID, To —_ 
Europe, ca, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, = 
to DOUG a8 


FOURDRINIER) should be addressed (the nabliches 
ou r bd 
BUILDER.” Catherine-street, W.C. - “~ en 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. gt ts — (x3 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder," by Friday Mornine’s Post. 


Jd. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And e other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ LATHS 


(HAND-MADE) 


ALWAYS in STOCK. 














Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 








BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, BH. 





[APRIL 27, 1901, 
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THE B 
ATH STONE FIRMS, 1g 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KI 
FLUATE i ta stone. 
» for Hardening, Wat 
and Preserving Building Mate 











HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE, 
; The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. andC. Trask & Sey, 


; The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Agent :—Mr. E. A, Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lex 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Ofice, an 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fr 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-r vi 

anaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 

ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 








SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompt) 
executed, 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
ae ss with (one ra Cea 
ETCHIM & SON {arcx MINETR, 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY. “AND TABLES 4 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post I/l, 








DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, de, &, 


Wm. MALLINSON & Co, 


Offices: 186 & 138, Hackney Road, London, NE. 
Telephone : 1319 AVENUE, 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damr courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 








Special attention {fs given to the above py 


French AstiallC 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, & 





For estimates, quotations, and all information, spply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hill, 
CANNON STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


BRISTOL. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. Mj Ashton’Gate Works, Coronation-té 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING ACENTS. 


NWO SOLDER. 





NO EXTERNAL JFASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fiteroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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SOCIETY.—By Mk. C. H. HeatTHcorte, F.R.1I.B.A 














